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Whatever your insecticide needs, the POWCO BRAND trade mark is your 
assurance of dependability. ..a quality more important to you today than ever before. 
Tightening supplies call for sound planning—advance contracting to assure sufficient 


supplies in 1951. For complete dependability... /oo/ to Powell! 


Po“wsco John Powell & Co., Ine. 


Soles Offices: Philadelphic © Pittiburgh « Huntiwille « Chcage + Fort Worth « Denver « Son Froncisco 
Conedo Charles Albert Smith, td. Toronto, Montreal * Argentina . John Powell y Cio 


HUNG POWER. Tals Tre TH 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the U orld 


ALLETHRIN * DOT * CHLORDANE * PYRETHRUM & PYRIN « PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE * ROTENONE 
SABADILLA * ANTU * 2,4-D & 2,4,5-T * BHC * LINDANE * TOXAPHENE 
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"ae user of Attaclay énows this to be the case. 

For—during five seasons of severe appraisal—he's seen 

Attaclay do the extraordinary as well as the ordinary jobs 
demanded of a carrier. Results: 


He's improved production. Attaclay accepts higher percentages of liquid 
and low melting point toxicants, yet the product remains lump-free, dry, 
free-flowing. 


He's improved product. Attaclay gives across-the-board flowability to a 
high degree—throughout the plant from grinder to packager, after months 
of storage, in the customer's hands. 


He’s improved profits. Attaclay drives unit costs down by stepping up 
plant capacities 30-50%. The increased production it makes possible is 
a real boon in the rush season. It meets the most exacting formula require- 
ments. It is the trade-accepted standard for use with all of the popular 
poisons, including such newcomers as aldrin, dieldrin and parathion. 


It is logical, therefore, that a large majority of experienced agricultural 
chemical producers should be—as they are—so unqualified in their praise 
of Attaclay. Its continuing leadership is convincing evidence. 


If you are not yet acquainted with Attaclay, may we work with you? 


ATTAPULGUS CLAY COMPANY 
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something new 
in rat control 


— for mice too 


DETHMOR 


oy PENICK 


I) [ | H \ () R treatment is a continuous control procedure quite 
different from methods heretofore standard or customary. 


DE TH MOR feeds rats and mice minute doses of an anti-blood coagulating chem- 
ical over a five, ten or fifteen day period — doses so small that hazards to 
humans or household pets are almost negligible. Of course, since it is a rodenti- 
cide, care is necessary when using, and our label gives valid cautions. 


DETHMOR baits are acceptable to rats and mice from start to finish; no bait 


shyness develops! 


DE TH MOR is formulated from warfarin under precise laboratory control. Mix 
19 parts bait with 1 part Dethmor, and 85% to 90% control may be expected. 


Et oF 


S. B. PENICK@#28a& COMPANY 


STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. a Lt? cane’ DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, We 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Preparing many of the modem in- 
secticides for application requires un- 
usual caution. This worker at Hillcrest 
Farms, Chester. W. Va.. is 
against parathion vapors by a respirator 
as he mixes the dust with water before 
spraying operations in apple orchard. 
(Photo by Mine Safety Appliances Co.) 
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Editorials 
Nat’l Agricultural Chemicals Ass’n. Meets 


Organic vs. Chemical Fertilizers 
By Frank J. Reilly 


FDA Residue Hearing Terminates 


By John D. Conner 


State Control Officials to Washington 


New Buhner Fertilizer Plant Now Producing 
California Fertilizer Ass’n to San Diego 
Korea Affects Supply Situation 


By Melvin Goldberg 


American Chemical Society Fertilizer Div. Meets 
By H. H. Slaweon 


Nat'l Fertilizer Association Meets ..............0c0ceeeees 
Fertilizer Progress at Mid-Century (Part II) 


By C. B. Waring 


Listening Post 
By P. R. Miler & G. J. Haeussler 
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| Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 
20th of the month previous to date of issue. , 
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_ for every agricultural chemical need 
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Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemicals 


Organic Insecticides 


Selective 
Type 


Fungicides ‘ 
alin 


DDT Formulations 

BHC Technical 

10 Gamma BHC Dust 
Concentrate 

Lindane Concentrates 

Chlordane Concentrates 

Toxaphene Concentrates 


~~ Parathion (O,0-diethyl o-para 


nitrophenyl thiophosphate) 
Technical 


| 15% Parathion Wettable Powder 
25% Parathion Wettable Powder 


) 2,4-D Acid Technical 


Sodium 2,4-D Monohydrate 
Butyl Ester of 2,4-D Technical 


: Isopropyl! Ester of 2,4-D 


Technical 
Amine Weed Killer #40 
Ester Weed Killer #40 
Ester Weed Killer #44 
10-20 Brush Killer 
2,4,5-T Brush Killer #43 


Spergon-SL 
Phygon Spray Fungicide 


Write for full technical information about any of these chemicals to: 


= ae | 
4 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 

6505-A Empire State Building-350 Fifth Ave.-New York 1, N.Y. 

OFFICES: Chicago-San Francisco - Denver -Tampa - St. Louis 
Division of 


PITTSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Grant Building « Pittsburgh 19%, Pa. 
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STRENGTH. 


dependable paper shipping sacks 
starts with 


.. 2 and the strongest, toughest kraft comes from our own mills, made 


under the watchful supervision of our own master Kraftsmen. 


, Then, in the most modern plant of its kind, this strong, 


tough kraft is fashioned into heavy-duty, multi-wall shipping sacks. 


=) at ‘ 
We mike them in many sizes and many plies, printed or plain, 


either open mouth or valve, sewn or pasted, 


flat sewn open mouth or flat sewn valve. 49 
yy) 


é 
é 


. Pic 
In fact, we make sacks to fit your own particular 


specifications—or we'll design them to fit special needs. ” 


Now, more products are economically sent 


to market in the strongest KRAFT 


all-purpose multi-wall bags yet produced. 


You'll find that out when you investigate. 


PAPER Co. 
© St Marys Kraft Corp 
© Grumman Tape Dre 


© The Collard Corp 
© Kraft Bag Corp 


—> 


Send your product to market in a “KRAFT BAG’—the container for a thousand uses! 


Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 
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Basie Agricultural Chemicals of Quality... 


HOLKER 


DDT Insecticides 


100°, technical grade 
Wettable Powders 


Dust Concentrates 
Emulsifiable Solutions 


Technical grade (36°) gamma) 
12°, gamma Concentrates 


H H k BHC Insecticides 


? 4 f) Acid 
- Sodium Salt 
| Butyl Ester 


l-opropyl Ester 
Ester and Amine salt solutions 


y A 5-7 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 


I-opropyl and Butyl Esters 


Friendly technical assistance . . . 
trict quality control... 
on-the-dot shipments . . . 

these are a few of the reasons 

why Kolker has become one 

of America’s leading manufacturers 
of agricultural chemicals. 

You are urged to call or write 
today for 1951 deliveries. 


Kolker Chemical Works Inc. 


80 LISTER AVENUE,NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of régricultural Chemicals 
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° r To THE 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


¥ Rs 2 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS YOUNG © 


Sh pride in achievement is justifiable, the 
Fertilizer Industry may feel justly proud of its long record of 
assistance to American agriculture. During its first 
century of existence great progress has been made, 
The coming century presents a many sided challenge: 
1. Increasing Populations. 
2. Increasing Standards of Living. 

3. Increasing Economic Problems. 

4. And above all, an Increasing and 


Urgent Detiand for rity Preservation of the Fertility 
and Productivity of our Greatest Heritage —The Good Earth. 
We pledge our best efforts to the 
attainment of all constructive objectives. 


P.C.4 


agai POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
4 dye Carlsbad, New Mexico 
A kre Clay GENERALSALES OFFICE. 50 Broadway, New York, WY, 
\@ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE. .. First National Bank Bidg.,. Peoria, i 


<° 
ox SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE ...Candier Building, Atlanta, Ga, 
£0 | 
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Greater ~ALDRIM -\ production in ‘St 


@ In its first year of commercial 


application ALDRIN has demonstrated 
outstanding performance in control of | 
boll weevil, certain other cotton in: 

and grasshoppers. 

e Your customers are vitally interested ' 
in the production of ALDRIN for 1951 
Julius Hyman & Company is enlarging : 
its manufacturing facilities so 

that ALDRIN will be in greater supply _ 


for agriculture next year. 


e BUT—greater need—greater demand Z 


—expanding markets make it advisable 

you as 4 formulator anticipate your 
nents and place your order . 

for ALDRIN now; only then can you be :: 

sure of having ALDRIN insecticides | 

to meet your customer's needs for the 

coming season. 

@ Unformulated ALDRIN 

and DIELDRIN are being distributed 

in the United States exclusively by 


4 Shell Chemical Corporation. 


~ Write us for complete information. 
f jutus & Company 
£ DENVER, COLORADO 
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Introducing the 2nd series of 
OBERDORFER INTERNATIONAL 


Bronze Rotary Gear Pumps 


TWO NEW PORTABLE 


ELECTRIC PUMPS 


To be used wherever 
a liquid has to be 
moved from one lo- 
cation to another 
with or without pres- 
sure in quantities up 
to 240 gallons per 
hour at pressures 0 
to 100 Ibs. per square 


0 Ibs. Pressure 


25 Ibs. Pressure 50 Ibs. Pressure 75 lbs. Pressure 100 Ibs. Pressure 


GALLONS PER HOUR 
ot 1725 
RPM. 


120 gal. 


110 gol. 100 gol. 95 gol. 90 gol. 


240 gol. 


220 gol. 190 gol. 170 gol. 


These two motor-coupled pumps with all bronze housings '3 h.p. motor (110 volt AC) equipped with thermal overload 
and gears, carbon bearings, mechanical seals, stainless protection and eight foot extension cord. Motor not standard 
steel drive shafts with machining tolerances as close as — specially machined for pump mounting. 

+25/100,000 of an inch are powered by a heavy duty 


PUMP 
No. 1% CCC 


RECOMMENDED FARM USES OB send NAME OF NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


1. Shallow well pump (20 feet below pump) — (pump No. 2 CCC 


(48” pipe size) equipped with 3 H.P. 110 
Volt AC Thermal overload motor (discount 
on pump head only — list $20.00). List price 
complete unit $33.50 F.0.B. Syracuse 


— 50 Ibs. pressure) 


2. Cistern pump (pump No. 2 CCC — 50 Ibs. pressure) 


3. Pressure pump for stock water bowls (pump No. 1'2 CCC — 
25 Ibs. pressure) 


4. Disinfecting farm buildings (pump No. 1'2 CCC —75 Ibs. 


pressure) 


5. Spraying flies (pump No. 1'2 CCC — 75 Ibs. pressure) 


6. Pumping cleaning detergents through milking machines (pump 


No. 2 CCC — 50 Ibs. pressure) 


7. Liquid pump for filling tractor tires (pump No 
50 Ibs. pressure) 
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2 CCC — 


(3@” pipe size) equipped with 'y H.P. 110 
Volt AC Thermal overload motor (discount 
on pump heod only — list $22.50). List price 
complete unit .....$36.00 F.0.B. Syracuse 


peseseoeoasosouooeooeoeoaooeesese | 


TO 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


1 am interested in pumping 
Agricultural Pump Division 
OBERDORFER FOUNDRIES, INC. Syracuse, N. Y. 


1] 
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PERFORMS A WIDE VARIETY OF TITRA. 
TIONS - Neutralization, Oxidation-Re- 
duction, Precipitation, Complex-Forma- 
tion and other types 


NO SPECIAL TRAINING '5 REQUIRED 
rapid and accurate titrations can read- 
ily be performed without special skill 
or technique. 


, 5 TION 
QUICK, SIMPLE OPERA * = completes 
many routine titrations in on'y 1-1!> 


minutes —even titrations to 0.1 accu- 
racy in 2!) minutes or less. Change of 
sample is simple. rapid—a single motion 
raises, locates and secures new sample 
in operating position 


’ CONVENIENT, VERSATILE, ADAPTABIT 
Here's another new Beckman ad- 0° to 100° C temperature compensa- 
vancement in instrumentation — an in- tion .. . adjustable holder accommo- 
strument that runs your titrations for Sine 00 ME tb 400 ae eee an ener 
‘ . 4 lar vessels... instrument may be used 
you. it's the Beckman Automatic Titra- with all standard burettes down to § 
H ml...as many as four delivery units 
tor—the instroment that makes accu- accommodated by single amplifier con- 
rate titrations more rapidly and con- trol unit... . uses standard Beckman 
. electrodes . . . electrode holders and 
veniently than by manual methods. delivery tip can be pivoted into any 
required position... ample provision 
for mounting heating devices or other 

special equipment. 


SIMPLE OPERATION: In a such as preparing sample s, or calculating ALSO A RELIABLE pH METER — one Beck. 

series of titrations, simply fill the burerre, results man Automatic Titrator can also be 

used as an AC-powered pH meter to 

ates the fatigue caused by close give accurate readings over the range 

observation required in manual procedures. 0 to 14 pH, as well as millivole read- 
ings from —G00 to + 1400 mv. 


place the sample in the beaker—and the bi: f. 
*€ 
Beckman Automatic Titrator takes over from 


there. Raising the beaker holder into posi- ; 
Plt gives objective, reproducible results... 


tion automatically starts the stirrer motor and 
eliminates errors due to personal factors. 


begins delivering titrating solution into the 
sample Plt provides time-saving conveniences for 
A special circuit electrically anticipates sample handling 


the approaching end point, scaling down ’ 


delivery of the titrating solution in progres 
sively smaller increments to assure a highly 
accurate titration. When the end point is 
reached, delivery of the titrating solution 
stops and a light shows com 
pletion of the ttration—al/ 
automatically and with 
tention from the erator 

Whether your laboratory 
is large or smal! the Beckman 
Automatic Titrator provides 
important advantages in your 
titrating operations 
D Ut releases the! 

jug tit 


to perform 


For full details on this new Beck- 
man instrument see your authorized 
Beckman dealer—or write direct 
Beckman lastruments, National Tech- 
nical Laboratories, South Pasadena 

Caltlornia. 
Factory Service Branches 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LOS ANGELES 
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RAX Powder Aes at and mouse killé 
warfarin (WARF Compound 42*) is now ¢ 
cultural use. Farmers who used itgae ally have reporte 
easy, economical and safe contre and mice on the farm. 
Results from all over the country indicate that RAX is 85-90 
effective in killing rats and mice. 

RAX is the new rodenticide developed by Wisconsingiigmni 
Research Foundation that kills rats and mice"°ttsing integ] 
hemorrhage. It is tasteless and odorless to the rodent, thegi™y 
easy to feed him in bait he will accept. Prentiss now makes aM ‘ 
available for professional use, for packaging under private labey 
for manufacture into prepared baits that have long shelf life. 


Millions of dollars worth of insecticides and fungicides are used 
each year to produce our nation’s farm crops. But little or nothing 
is done to protect them from the 150,000,000 rats and untold 
number of mice that attack these crops in storage. $400,000,000 
is a big price to pay for this damage. Rats eat or spoil half this 
amount vearly in cereals and cereal products alone. 


For completa 

mation and ™ 

schedule, send 
When crops are protected in the field, only half the job is done. this handy coupon 

It’s just as important for the farmer to protect his crops in storage today: 

as it is to protect them in the field. 


i tec 


*Distributed under U. S. Patent No. 2,427,575 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


formerly 
R. J. PRENTISS & CO., INC. 
110 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
9 SO. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Don’t find yourself 


a of dealers and distributors 
found themselves in a pickle in ‘50! 
Late in the season demands for in- 
secticides and weed killers exceeded 
availability 2 to 1. Those who didn’t 
take advanfage of the Colorado .44 
early buying plan were caught with- 
out. Don’t let that happen to you in 
‘51. To be sure of maximum profits 
during 1951—make use of this plan 
now —for your entire needs in Colo- 


rado.44 insecticide and weed killers! 
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ORDER SOON —TO BE SURE OF AN 
ADEQUATE SUPPLY LATER ON! 


S aa 


Colorado .44 Colorado 44 Colorado .44 
Toxaphene Chlordane Aldrin 


oa 
= 


" Colorado .44 2,4,-D, 
2,4,5-T in Amine, 
Buty! Ester and Iso- 
propy! Ester Forms. 


HOW COLORADO .44 CAN HELP YOU 
EARN MORE PROFITS DURING 1951 


_ 1 LONG-RANGE ADVERTISING PROGRAM. Advertis- 
__. ing in national publications, dealer tie-ins, displays, 

7 decals and other dealer helps let people know thet a 
you're the one who handles Colorado .44! ; 
PRICE PROTECTION. Prices quoted on Colorado .44 
__ will be adjusted to meet regular market prices dur- fs 
ing the selling season. Hs 

3 CONVENIENT TERMS. Take 60, 90 or 120 days 
pay— according to your needs. a 

4 HIGHEST QUALITY. Colorado .44 Insecticides and 
weed killers are made with the finest ingredients 
te uniform formulations. Insure top results. Make — 


Sizeable amounts of Colorado .44 BHC 
now available 


Chemical Corporation of Colorado 
1600 West 12th Ave 
Denver 4, Colorado 


Rush information on all Coloredo 44 products and the Colo 
CHEMICAL CORP. OF COLO. | ecco cccer/sivine ros 


1600 West 12th Ave. 


Denver 4, Colorado 
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NITROGEN SERVICE 


FOR FERTILIZER MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia... Manufactured in Lion's modern plant to 
an 82.25', nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, the 
uniformity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia .. . This product is available to manufacturers for 
use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct applica- 
tion material. Normally about 30°, ammonia, its content can be con- 
trolled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions... Made specifically for the manufac- 
turing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia 
nitrogen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily 
handled and available in three types designed for varying weather 
conditions, and for formula requirements in the production of ferti- 
lizers that cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer . . . The improved spherical white pel- 
lets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5', nitrogen. 
They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. Lion Ammonium 
Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply bags with two 
moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


lion Sulphate of Ammonia. . . This new, superior-type sulphate is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of 21°, nitrogen. Through special 
conditioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content is 
greatly reduced. These factors, together with the special coating 
applied, make for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in 
storage. This product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 
100-pound, 5-ply bags laminated with asphalt. 


‘Serving Southern States"’ 
LION OIL COMPANY 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Technical advice and assistance to fertilizer manufacturers in solving 
their manufacturing problems is available for the asking. Just write. 
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Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks are 
amazingly tough. They don’t need to 
be pampered. But they do need reason- 


? PEORIA, ILL. + EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. + SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. + WILMINGTON, CALIP. 
able care. Unless they’re protected MOBILE, ALA. + VANCOUVER, WASH. « HOUSTON, TEXAS 


: © Soli ae ° 8 © Brook! Buffalo ¢ Charlot Ch Clevel « Denvw 
against moisture loss, they dry out and on hg ng te yg 
New =. * New York City * Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaho © Phoenix © Pittsburgh « St. Louis 


can’t work their best when being * Salt Lake City» Seattle + Wichita 


packed, closed, or handled. In some 
sections of the country “drying out” MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


may happen in winter, in other sec- BEES BRO. BAG CO.. 629 Plas St. Bex €8, £2. Louie 2, Ble. 
tions during the summer, depending Jao 
on the humidity. But it’s a simple 

matter to keep Multiwalls from getting 

thirsty. Bemis Multiwall Specialists 

show you how. 
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*MAN MADE MOUNTAINS 
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Sulphur from the field collecting stations is delivered to 
the vats through insulated pipe lines which discharge 
directly on the vats. The sulphur is pumped at such a 
rate that the height of the vat is increased only a few 
inches per doy, the slight vertical rise being the result 
of a large horizontal area which provides moximum 
cooling surface and ample tonnage capacity. As the 
sulphur solidifies it gradually builds up into a great 
block or vat of solid sulphur, which may be as large as 
1200 feet long, 50 feet high, and 200 feet wide, and 
containing os much as half a million tons of sulphur 

The discharge lines are placed so that the liquid sulphur 
is spread in an even layer over the entire surface of the 
vot ond is permitted to solidify uniformly. If the liquid 
sulphur is introduced too rapidly or is not properly dis- 
tributed, pockets of liquid sulphur will be covered by a 
crust and remain in the solid sulphur. The low heot- 
conductivity of sulphur might keep such pockets liquid 
for o year or more. 


ExAs GuLF SULPHUR (0. 


75 East 45th St. 


we 


New York 17, N. Y. INc. 


Mines: Newgulf and Moss Bluff, Texas 
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DRY SEAL CLOSURE 


@ PRE-FORMED FOR QUICK 
ACCURATE SEALING 


@ EASILY CLOSED WITH 
HAND ROLLERS 


@ NO SEWING MACHINE 
IS NECESSARY 


@ MASKING TAPE 
EXTENDING BEYOND 


EDGES, PERMITS QUICK 
REMOVAL FROM 
SEALING SURFACES 


HASH PROTEX 
)OF ™> BAGS 


CEMENTED CENTER SEAMS! 


Resa FE y TOPMILL Burlap or tested Cotton fabric . . . lami- 
ee See eee TS Pelee tues Fi nated to crinkled kraft with various waterproof 
adhesives. Cemented center seams and taped bot- 
toms eliminate porous sewing holes, assure addi- 
tional moistureproof protection. Sharply printed 
for quick brand identification. One of the many 
Chase bags of special construction designed to meet 
unique packaging problems. 


Chase Bag Co. 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


They're crinkled and pleated for Ge ntlemen 
“ Please send me more information about 


two-way stretch . . . withstand : 
Chase Waterproot Bags 
stress and strain. Safeguard 
Chase Crinkled Liners 
product from outside contamina- 
A lable § For packaging..... , 
. tron. Available tor : Please have salesma 
. ( added protection of 
aia products packed in Firm 


barrels, boxes, and ; 
1847 Address 
ia x 


bags. 
| 


. 
7 bed A Ss E BAG CO. cenerar sates oFrices: 309 w. iACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE e DALLAS e TOLEDO e« DENVER ¢ DETROIT © MEMPHIS @ BUFFALO e¢ ST.LOUIS @ NEW YORK e« CLEVELAND «© MILWAUKEE 


Au 


“tea” 


PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY e LOS ANGELES © MINNEAPOLUS ee GOSHEN, IND. ©@ PHILADELPHIA @ NEW ORLEANS @ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 


OKLAHOMA CITY e PORTLAND, ORE. @ REIDSVILLE, N.C. ¢ HARLINGEN, TEXAS ¢ CHAGRIN FALLS, O. e HUTCHINSON, KAN. « CROSSETT, ARK. « SAN FRANCISCO 
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MULTIWALLS 


stand lJ Dand 0) UT 


@ A&S Multiwall bags stand up under all 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS FROM THE A&S PACKAGING LABORATORY | jini. of chipping and toring abuse, because 


@ EXPENDABLE PALLETS SUPER GLOSS FLOUR BAG @ every ply is made of No. | specification kraft. 
Palletized shipments of ass bogs Toughest of flour bags is bright white and every bag must pass the rigid A&S spot 
lower your handling costs, with brilliant inks to provide sporkling, : ‘ 
storage space 6 pp g shelf p 9 inspections. 


STA-STAK BAG A&S Multiwall. stand out because they are 
Creped ovter woll tokes skid and ARK-TONE PRINTING 
slip out of stacking Greater resiliency, 
easier handling 


Shorp, clear color process combines printed on modern t-color presses that reproduce 
perfect reproduction and brightness 
nsumer ckhages. 
SHUR-CLOSE oF ee ere in commercial bag printing. Why not have our 
Ingenious bag valve assures less dust HI-TONE PRINTING @ 
when pocking —less sifting when Strong, deep colors for sugor, salt, 
pocked — prevents waste rice and similar bags. ages? These men know how to build impact into 


a bag design in eve-arresting colors unsurpassed 
A&S packaging specialists analyze your pack- 


eae — _— atin quae PRESSUR-PAK BALE the flat exterior of what could otherwise be a 
‘olyethylene = ti sty 
protection for hygroscopic materials = 
with exclusive “Electro-Seal” bottom 50% of . on tien of unusual design and faultless printing is 
closure storage. 


8ags are packed under pressure Soves dull and unimaginative package. This combina- 


yours at no extra cost 


wor & Sy, My, 
% 


ARKELL and SMITHS £ #90 % 


YEARS OF 
A KNOW HOW 


%, 


“ 
9 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. - WELLSBURG, W. VA. - MOBILE, = 
Sp of 
Name \* 
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MONSANTO 2,4-D 


Ousts sagebrush 


and fields. produce more beef 
SIO ARAY, 


(ef ye 


Take a sagebrush-infested field large enough to rw MONSANTO HERBICIDAL CHEMICALS 
‘pasture one steer . . . remove the brush with 
Monsanto 2,4-D to give the grass a chance... and 2,4-D ACID 


you'll develop pasture for two steers. Not only 2,4-D SODIUM SALT 

that, but each animal on the brush-free ground 2,4-D ISOPROPYL ESTER 

will show greater gain. These facts mean 24 5-T ACID 

profits for formulators of herbicides. 2 457 ISOPROPYL ESTER 

Cattlemen are well aware of the importance of SANTOBRITE* (Sodium Pentachlorophenate, Tech.) 
cleaning out sagebrush. They'll buy sprays to kill SANTOPHEN* 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 


it. Stock your dealers in the sagebrush areas 
with formulations of Monsanto 2,4-D and you 


profit . . . your dealers profit . . . cattlemen profit. x MONSANTO INSECTICIDAL CHEMICALS 


Monsanto can make immediate shipments of 2,4-D 

in 100-pound fiber drums. It is a fine white SANTOBANE® (DDT) 

powder, assaying approximately 99.0°, and having SANTOCHLOR*® (para-Dichlorobenzene) 

a melting point of 138.0° C. min. SANTOPHEN 20 (Pentachlorophenol, Tech.) 

TRICHLOROBENZENE, Technical 

NIFOS*-T (Tetraethy! Pyrophosphote, Tech. 
For agricultural use only) 


NIRAN®* (Parathion. For agricultural use only) 
“Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 


In correct formulations, Monsanto 2,4-D is 
effective against sagebrush, and a wide number of 
other woody plants. For further information 

mail the coupon or contact the nearest Monsanto 
Sales Office. MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Organic Chemicals Division, 1766-J South MAIL COUPON FOR DATA on Monsanto Emulsifiers and 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. Wetting Agents. Ask for NEW Technical Bulletin P-142. 


ee | 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ; 
DISTRICT Organic Chemicals Division : 
OFFICES 1766-J South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri e 

! 3 
SALES Please send information checked 2.4-D data Hulletin P142 a 
Birmingham. Boston Data on M4 
Chariotte, Chicago e 
Cincinnati, Cleveland . 
Detroit, Houston Name Title = 
Los Angeles, New York 4 . 
Philadeipma. Portland, Ore. Company 
San Francisco, Seattle Street : 
In Canada, Monsanto : . . 
(Canada) Ltd., Montreal City Zone State . 
SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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new Texas anhydrous ammonia 
plant starts shipping on... Ocroser 


The Dow Chemical Company's new Freeport, Texas ammo- 
nia plant will soon be producing large quantities of an- 
hydrous ammonia for industrial and agricultural users. The 
new plant will produce refrigeration grade and technical 
(commercial) grade anhydrous ammonia. Shipments in tank 
car quantities will begin October 1, 1950. 


Industrially, ammonia plays an important role in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, plastics, synthetic fibers, oil, steel, and 
explosives. Anhydrous ammonia is used as a refrigeration 
medium, as well as in the production of nitric acid, soda ash, 
ammonium chloride and other ammonium salts. 

It is the mayor source of nitrogen tor the production of solid 
fertilizers vital to increased agricultural production. The use 
of ammonia for direct application is one of the fastest grow- 


ing developments of the fertilizer industry. 


This newest addition is another step in Dow's program of 

producing basic chemicals to serve more people . . . better. D 

Your inquiries concerning this company as a source of sup- OW 
ply tor this important chemical will receive prompt attention. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN CHEMICALS 


New York + Boston + Philadelphia + Washington + Atlante « Cleveland « Detroit + Chicago 
St. Lowis « Houston + Son Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
Dow Chemica! of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada AND AGRICULTURE 
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| — — || OW can the consumer of pesticides 

be induced to read the labels on the 

containers? That is a problem being 
=" studied currently by the industry, 
and particular emphasis is being placed on it by 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Associa- 
tion. What’s to prevent a user from applying 
too much spray or dust to a given crop... or 
from committing any one of dozens of other 
possible errors in handling powdered or liquid 
materials? 

We feel that it can't be said too often, that 
education for the user is the only real solution. 
But just how is this to be brought about? Ob- 
viously, the makers of pesticides can’t follow 
up each sale with verbal instructions; so the 
only direct link between the maker and the con- 
sumer is the label. It can be a real medium for 
education if properly utilized. 

New tolerances for toxic residues are to be 
announced in a few months, now that the Food 
and Drug Administration Hearing is over, and 
this will undoubtedly cause a revamping in many 
labels. Perhaps that would be a good time to 
overhaul some of the present label literature, 
make it more readable and more understandable. 
Not all of it needs rewording or re-arranging, 
itistrue. But if a label discourages reading .. . 
if the lettering is so fine or so poorly printed that 
the consumer can’t read it without the use of 
a magnifying glass, the manufacturer in such 
cases may be at fault, too. He may be a direct 
contributor to the misuse of his products and 
bring upon himself the consequent troubles 
arising from such. 

Perhaps the first step in the industry's edu- 
cation campaign, would be to study the label’s 
language and its appearance from the readers’ 
standpoint, correct any ambiguity or illegibility, 
and then campaign to make the user read the 
improved directions. 

In making these suggestions, we are mindful 
that a large portion of the trade is putting out 
labels and other literature that is above reproach, 
but the issue is so basic that it deserves a lot of 


study at this time. 
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~~~ NE of the most significant and ac- 
H | curate observations on investigations 
! ! of toxic residues comes from Con- 
Loot gressman Thomas G. Abernethy who 
declares that since no major crop is produced 
without dependence on the use of chemicals, 
only two possible courses of action may be 
taken: either proceed as at present with produc- 
tion of sufhcient food through use of chemicals; 
or, create a food shortage by forbidding their use 
until they get the stamp of approval. 

That seems to be the situation in a nutshell. 
To date, testimony at the House investigation 
has covered topics including residues on crops 
on which insecticides and fungicides are used, 
with the general recommendations that both 
chronic and acute toxicity studies should be 
made on all chemical products before they are 
permitted to be used in food production. It has 
also been pointed out that while many of the 
major manufacturers have laboratories to in- 
vestigate the toxicity of their products, few of 
the smaller ones are so equipped. 

One possible suggested control measure has 
been to amend the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act to forbid the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of foods containing chemicals which do 
With such 


recommendations being considered more or less 


not have the approval of the FDA. 


seriously by the Select Committee, the industry 
can’t help but wonder where it will all end . . . 
or if it is going to. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration Hearing is over and residue tolerances 
are yet to be announced, but even then, will 
this be the final word? 

How long is the industry to be kept in sus- 
pense, not knowing which way the axe might 
fall? The world needs the abundant production 
of agricultural products, and heavy yields of 
food and fibre are not possible without the help 
of chemicals. Yet, so much uncertainty befogs 
the atmosphere, that the very ones who must 
furnish materials to assure good crops may be- 
come hesitant about manufacturing quantities 
of necessary chemical products when there is 
a possibility of their use being restricted. 
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Nitrogen---- 


Important in 


Peace or War 


by 


4 Richard Gdams 


Director, Technica] Service. 
Spencer Chemical Co. 
Kansas City. Mo. 


ITROGEN is the perfect ex- 

ample of the childhood story, 

“Beauty and The Beast”. In 
the form of plant-food, nitrogen 
fosters and sustains life, while in the 
form of ammunition and explosives 
it may destroy life. It is interesting 
to note how rapidly the metamor- 
phosis from the “Beast” to the 
“handsome Prince” has taken place 
This 


change has gone hand-in-hand with 


following international wars. 


the growing independence of the 
United States on foreign imports. 
The whole picture can be appreciat- 
ed best by a study of the nitrogen 
industry. 

Early pioneers placed a fish in each 
hill of maize to obtain good crops. 
The use of natural organics as fer- 
initiated in the 


tilizer was thus 


United States. Since then, fish fer- 
tilizer has been supplemented by 
many other natural organics. Among 
these have been cottonseed meal, 
castor pomace, animal and process 
tankages, and manures. As a source 
of nitrogen, they are not econ- 
omical since the unit cost of nitro 
Such 


materials have always been in short 


gen in this form is high. 
supply, and more lucrative fields 


for certain of the natural organics 


has led to a still shorter supply, 
which has further limited their use 
Their 


primary use now is for conditioning 


in the fertilizer industry. 
fertilizer mixtures and as speciality 
fertilizers in which slow availability 
of the nitrogen is desired. 

This of necessity led to the use 
of other sources of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. These are inorganic com- 
pounds which generally fall into 
three classes — naturally occurring 
nitrogen salts and by-products and 
synthetic nitrogen materials. — In 
some cases, the synthetic nitrogen 
compounds have been manufact- 
ured in combination with other 
major plant foods. 

The first appearance of inorganic 
nitrogen products in the world fer- 
tilizer markets was in 1813 when 
small quantities of nitrate of soda 
were exported from Peru. Growth 
of this industry was slow until about 
1880 when Chilean nitrate of soda 
became the major source of fixed 
nitrogen for the fertilizer industry. 
of Chilean _ nitrate 


1918 


Importations 
reached their peak in when 
2,066,615 tons were imperted into 
the United States. The years just 
before, during, and after World War 


I saw the greatest consumption of 


(T to Page 74) 
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residue tolerances; industry’s 


production capacity discussed at 


Supply Situation; War threats; 


NAC Assn. Meetin 


HAT the pesticide industry is 
in a good position to handle any 
assignment that may be given it 
in the present emergency, was em 
phasized by Ernest Hart, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery 
Corp., Middleport, N. Y., president 
ot the National Agricultural Chemi 
cals Association at the group's annual 
meeting at Spring Lake, N. J., Sep 
tember 6-8. The convention, held at 
the Essex and Sussex hotel, drew the 
largest attendance of any meeting in 
the Association’s history, with over 
300 registered 
The supply situation was dis 
cussed at length by several speakers, 
as were the possibilities of allocations, 
the coming Congressional Hearing on 
agricultural pesticides, and the cur 
rent Food and Drug Administration 
Hearing. Dr. S. A. Rohwer, assistant 
chief of the U. S. D. A. Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Washington, told the Association that 
proper distribution of pesticides is of 


utmost importance, and that the bur 


eau of entomology is eager to co 
yperate with industry in working out 
solutions to problems of distribution 
and supply. He said that the present 
outlook is not good, and that “very 
strong and active effort” will be re 
quired to cope with it 

A panel on insecticidal resi 
dues in soil was presented as the final 
portion of the program on Friday, 
with participants including Dr. Vic 
tor R. Boswell, U. S. D. A.; Dr 
Charles L. Smith, Ethyl Corp., New 
York; and Dr. Rohwer 

In his keynote address on the 
opening day of the meeting, Mr 
Hart declared that the pesticide manu 
facturing industry possesses the ca 
pacity to provide protection for twice 


the number of acres of growing food 


Photos Below 


L to R: Fred Bailey, Washington, D. C. 
making his talk at meeting. Center: 
registration girls, Misses McCauley. 
Martin and Grobe. Third photo: W. 
Mercer Rowe, Tampa. Fla.. speaking 
from manufacturer's standpoint. 


stuff that it had in pre-war days. He 
also pointed out that the industry ts 
able not only to meet foreseeable 
increased demands for agricultural 
chemicals at home and abroad, but 
it also stands ready to produce de 
structive chemicals to kill enemy food 
crops should this necessity arise. The 
industry is much better able to cope 
with an emergency than it was in 
1941, he declared, and has both the 
know-how and the capacity to do the 
job provided raw materials are avail 
able. “Industry's improved position to 
meet additional requirements results 
from almost revolutionary develop 
ments in the science of pest control 
and a sizeable increase in plant ca 
pacity,” the president said. “During 
the past decade, many new materials 
have been developed, tested and mat 
keted, which, together with improve 
ments in other products, have pro 
vided users with the means for more 
effective insect, disease and weed con 
trol than ever before. Industry's ma 


terials have contributed greatly to the 
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efhciency of agric K yresent a brief report of ¢t successfully (World War I; the NRA 
How, C1 group's activiti during the past and World War II) and predicted 


ut developments that the leaders in the agricultural 


ever-increasing 


tural production.” 


possibility that me 


the industry. That chemical field will work together to 
yvovernment if the emergency pull the industry thr ugh future em 
ergencies in the same manner 

Mr. Hitchner recommended a 


ever survey by the U. S. D. A. to deter 


wcute, he warned 
Mr. Hart continued 


at the defense producti 


1 
in som the min reguirements tor agricultural 


the industry, and chemicals. “Such a survey should 
show the crops requiring protection, 


not be the sam the ent beet thr prev mergenci I 
“ *hany sin th { " t y vhicl gro pests ind diseases t be ci ntrolled, 
public health needs and tonnages of 
Photos. Below: 

Top picture, (L to R): E. A. Georgi. 
United Cooperatives. Inc., Philadelphia. pomnts “We have every reason 
Pa.; John A. Rodda. U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals, Inc. New York: and J. IL. 
Shafer. B. G. Pratt & Co., Hackensack. ; wy this u y will be needed 

N. ]. ; ; ry 
Lower picture: J. S. Chase, Port Fer- Urgently for u essential defense 
tilizer & Chemical Co.. Los Fresnos. me This survey by the U. S. De- 
Agriculture would per 


wgricultural chemicals required.” he 


materials 


Texas: Phi] Lobue: L. W. Gopp. Mich- r 
igan Chemical Corp.. Saint Louis. Mich.; AFTMENE OF 
Dick Hartley. Velsicol Corp.. Chicago: mit manufacturers to plan production 
and T W. Brastfield. U. S. Rubber Co.. 


Naugatuck. Conn. val 
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able materials, and would guide agri 
cultural colleges in recommending 
control programs.” The NAC secre 
tary reported that the Association has 
fered Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan its cooperation in 
this matter, and that the matter 
is now under the consideration of the 
Department 

Mr. Hitchner announced the 
formation of a Defense Production 
Committee composed of industry 
leaders experienced in production and 
distribution. “This committee 1s pri 
pared to cooperate with all agencies 
and groups interested in supplying 
users with adequate amounts of ma 
terials required to meet the food pro 
duction goals recommended by the 
U.S. D. A.” he explained 

Avery S. Hoyt. chief of the 
U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine was unable t 


1 


ippear on the program in person, but 
his prepared paper was presented by 
Dr. Rohwer. In it Mr. Hoyt urged 
close cooperation of the Department 
and industry to develop more econ 
muical, better and safer measures tor 
controlling insects. Insecticrdal chem 
cals serve as the major and most usc 
ful means available for the prevention 
r reduction of losses caused by insect 
pests 


“Many of the new materials 


ot insecticidal value originate mm in 


es hee a a in a 


dustry sources,” he stated. “Those 
which show promise are subjected to 
tests by federal entomologists, and on 
the other hand, industry cooperates 
by devising methods for large-scale 
manufacture and production of new 
materials developed by government 
workers and found to be effective for 


public use.” 


In the Photos 


Top (L to R): J. Everett Bussart. Vel- 
sicol Corp., Chicago; C. L. Hovey. East- 
ern States Farmers’ Exchange, W. 
Springfield, Mass.; John Van Geluwe. 
GIF Soil Building Service. Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Frank Woods, General Chemical Div.. 
New York: and B. A. LaForge. S. B. 
Penick & Co.. New York. 


Next to top: Lawrence Harman. Geigy 
Co. Walla Walla, Wash.; C. C. Alex- 
ander. and M. J. Bunnell, both of Geigy 
Co., Inc., New York: and L. G. Matthews. 
American Smelting & Refining Co.. New 
York. 


Right center: H. F. Seeland and Mrs. 
Seeland: Friar Thompson and Mrs. 
Thompson. Prentiss Drug & Chemical 
Co., Inc.. New York: and Eugene Heck- 
athorn, Heckathorn & Co.. Ltd.. Rich- 
mond, Calif. 


Next-to-bottom picture: John D. Con- 
ner. NAC Counsel; Mrs. Conner; and 
Donald G. Lerch, Jr., NAC editor. Bottom 
picture. E. W. Bodine. Shell Chemical 
Corp., New York: Mr. Heckathorn again: 
and Dr S. A. Rohwer. assistant chief, 
Bureau of Entomology & Plant Quaran- 
tine, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 


Below: J. Hallam Boyd. Commercial 
Chemical Co., Memphis. Tenn: A. G. 
Gunderson, Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland. Ohio: and J. V. Vernon, 
Niagara Chemical Div., Middleport. N. Y. 
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‘The primary objective of the 
Bureau is to protect agriculture from 
the chief declared. Re 
calling the steps taken during World 
War II to aid agriculture in securing 


insect pests,” 


an adequate supply of needed insecti 
cides, he made it clear that should 
supplies of basic materials required 
for insecticide production again come 
under allocation, the Bureau would 
be interested in doing everything pos 
ble to insure that the interests of 
iwriculture are protected adequately 
Invited to speak briefly at the 
Wednesday morning session. L. C 
Dilworth, managing director of the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis 
Tenn, told the group that cotton pro 
duction in 1951 must be greater thar 
it was this year if all of the needs ar 
he met. Hi 


war tim 


pointed out that in 
otton is regarded as th 
mmodity 


second most important 


The growers will need insecticides in 


yreat intities to produce an ad 
juate », he stated 

W. Mercer Rowe, Flag Sul 
Tampa, Fla 
spoke from the viewpoint of a formu 


lator, pointing out some of the factors 


phur © Chemical C 


producing safe and ef 
ides. He said that formu 
re information on th 


f toxicants including 


1 


neal and toxicolog 


packaging var 


left a considerable impact on the 
thinking of many people 

Fred Bailey, executive director 
ot the National Agricultural Research, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., discussed 
the impending Congressional Hearing 
which he said ts likely to begin soon 
He assured the group that the Hearing 
will not take on the aspect of a “witch 


hunt,” but indicated that it may con 


President, Board of 
Directors Reelected 
Association members re-elec- 
ted as president, Ernest Hart. 
Niagara Chemical Divison, Food 
Machinery Corp., Middleport. 
N. Y. The group also voted to 
leave unchanged the Associa- 
tion's board of directors. 


tinue for six months or more. He said 
the Committ 

(formed under terms of Sabath 

Resolution, HR 323) are, 


Yortancs 1. to 


in order ot 
protect he 
consumers; 2. to protect the 
the user, and 3. the in 
chemical manufacturing 
Mr. Bailey 


legislation resulting from th 


c xpressed d vubt 
he in. effect before 


mmenting upon 


teed themselves and tw 
Today t 
themselves 
hav noug! 
ditional pet 
“It the science 


ind animal di 


rish within a fev 


ind continued by 


FDA Hearing Reported 
OHN D Conner. Ass 
ut told the NAC 


+ thle 


tion with the establishment of sound 
residue tolerances for agricultural 
chemicals used on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Mr. Conner stressed that 
industry's part in this program ts of 
utmost importance. He pointed out 
that the Hearing has been conducted 
in an atmosphere of mutual construc 
tive cooperation between the Food and 
Drug administration and all interested 
parties. “Only through such coopera- 
tion.” he said, “can practical regula 
tions be evolved which will be ade 
quate to the consumer, the farmer, and 
the manutacturer 
out the wide dis 
he administrator in 
posed tolerances, Mr 
I 


the industry members 


present that their job is to assist the 
idministrator through briefs, in cor 
relating the estimated more than six 
million words of evidence, and then 
ipplying it to the legal concept spect 
fied by Congress in section 406 (a) 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
_ he said, the regula 

ch come from this informa 


on will permit prudent use 


Of pest 
} ’ 
ides without undue restric 
farmer and with assuranc 


to the consumer 


A.M.A. Represented 


R. Bernard Conley, Chicag 
representing the committee on 
f the American Medical 


revit wed the 


pesticides 


inswer mn 
grew into a broader 
need for more informa 
and education loped. Dr 
stated that 
mmittee included thy 
safe standards of use 
t antidotal measures; the stimulation 
f voluntary control and the achieve 
ment of standard nomenclature tor 
various products and compounds 
Hi 
paid t 
icularly in tl 
th The 
f published 
n a handicap, but 
nts and their prevent 


(Turn to Page 73) 
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have a case against 


NE of the most annoying 
problems facing the fertilizer 
industry of the United States 


today, as well as those who make fer 
tulizer recommendations, is the almost 
tanatical anti-fertilizer propaganda 
being disseminated by the pro-organi 
groups. To add to the difficulty of 
meeting the problem is the apparent 
impossibility of locating any unbiased 
scientific facts from the pro-organic 
gardening cult. It would seem that 
where there is so much smoke there 
may he some fire, but also where fan 
atics become involved in matters af 
tecting food, diet, bodily health, ete.. 
they seem unwilling to approach the 
subject dispassionately, or perhaps are 
incapable of discussing it on the es 
sential detached scientific basis 

This reporter has been digging 
into the subject over recent weeks, 
following the publication in the 
June isue of Agncultural Chem 
icals of an article by Donald P 
Hopkins, “Anti-Fertilizer Activity in 
Britain.” In a series of letters and 
interviews with some of the leaders 
of the pro-organic group as well as 
with experiment station personne! 
and figures in the commercial fertil 
izer industry, a number of interesting 
ingles on the story have been dis 
closed, which may well be worth 
repeating for the wider knowledge of 
manufacturers, distributors, and users 
f fertilizers, as well as insecticides 
ind fungicides 

First step in our search was t 
write a letter to J. I. Rodale, editor of 
The Organic Farmer, Emmaus, Pa.. 
in an attempt to find out what actual 
+} 


facts the proponents of the organics 


have to support the sweeping claims 


OCTOBER, 1950 


Does the organic farming cult 


which they commonly make 


By Frank J. Reilly 


tions trom our letter tollow: 


I was interested in read v your 


arming and 


brochure of organi 
particularly the part where you ex 
plain organic farming and the fact 
that chemical tertilizers are harm 
ful. Your discussion is very inter 
est I sl Id hke to have 
wre information You rention, 
ind “ es evid e giver 
Dy a great rentist mnected wit 
Cornell University ta er 


used by the use of cor 


Quota 


The tollowing excerpts 


from Mr. Rodale’s reply 


“In reference to your im 
quiry about the Cornell scientist 
who tound chemical tertilzers to 
be detrimental, | am enclosing our 
editorial which appeared in the 
Apnl 1949 issue of Organ 
Gardening Evidences of other 
human diseases resulting from the 
use of chemical fertilizers have 
been detected by various investi 
gators The relationship between 
certain chemicals and cancer has 
been discussed by our editor, Mr 
Rodale, in a sertes of editorials iv 
the Organ Gardening magazine 
from May 1949 to May 1950 

Experiments regarding the 
resistance of plants grown organ 
ically to insects and diseases have 
heen started at the Connecticut 
Agneultural Experiment Station 
at New Haven, Conn Complete 
evidence is not available as yet 
from this source. However through 
experimentation at our own exper 
mental farm of sixty acres, we have 
found a direct correlation between 
the orgamic method of growing 
plants and insect and disease re 
sistance These experiments have 
been performed on an impartial 
basis and are backed by a large 
accumulation of data submutted by 
uur readers. This supporting evi 


dence submitted by our 130,000 
subsenbers although not hased 
on the same scientific principles as 
that of our studies on the expen 
ntal farn is however, volumous 
enough to re e any doubt that 
such a correlation does exist 
There are several factors 
which have led to the reduction 


HEMICAL FERTILIZERS? 


If scientific data exists supporting claims that chemi- 
cal fertilizers are harmful, or that plants fed exclus- 
ively with organic materials develop disease and 


insect immunity, this reporter Fails to find them. 
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three things. What 1s the evidence = 
that has been uncovered lately’ Bey 
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Investigation was reported to have 
disclosed that the child's father, a 
farmer, had stored nitrate fertilizer t 


epage had 


what Wilson 
was that 
he nitrate in sucl 
ntribute to hem rut bi 
in intants. 
Farmer w p 
quite satished that this 
nough statement, tor 
ch they distnbut 


Nitrate Disease Cause? subscribers to their 


| 
. } — _ } ry 

ITH this letter was a reprint SHCATION CEM Hoppe J up th Wil 

of an article. “Nitrate At n obs ion quite a bit, coming 


tacked By Soil he ist” from the t with the br ad general Statem 


Organic “Farmers” Hard to Find 
April, 1949, issue of Organic Gard re mes evidence given hy HE pamphlet, referred to above, 
enmg, another publication edited by ure cientist. connected with C hstributed 
Mr. Rodal The article reprinte: ll miversity that a ¢ 

ns of a prior article, “Nitrate fertiuhzer 1 ib] r bringing 

ds and Its Relation to Health.” hout win disease Wilson's 
written by Dr. 1. K. Wilson of the uggestion t ‘ mitrate may 
Department of Agronomy, New York mnibute on recific diseas 
State College of Agriculture (Cor infan COURS . trom ! im gener ike the testimon 
nell publis! in the Januar t! rer 1 interens y leave 1 ils which use ccompany patent 
1949, issue Agronomy ral tr un ‘ s of the nin 
Dr. Wilson, who has since di ‘commercial fertilizer 1s responsible ties, telling | ne botth 
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We wonder if 


familiar with the fact that 


f common plaster.” 
he is 
plaster often contains sulfur as an 
“deadly” 


commercial insecticides and 


impurity, ingredient of 
many 
tungicides? 

An executive of a company 
waged 


ilizers, insecticides and 


in the manufacture of ter 
numerous 
ther chemicals was sufficiently in 
terested to have some of his field 
men check up on several of the writ 
rs of these testimonials. They turned 
ut to be rather difficult to locate and 
interview, as none of them seemed to 
be in the class of stable established 
mmercial growers. A typical case 
was Farmer B who was found 
to be “farming™ not more than three 
w four acres. He was described by 
neighbors as a “nut™ and as a “big 
hag of wind.” His supply house had 
him on C. O. D 


six months to collect a small hill 


erms after taking 


An eccentric in his handling of « 

respondence as well as in ideas on 
farming, he simply refused to answet 
tters addressed to him querying him 


nis pin farm 


it developed upon investiga 


aking part time care of a half 

l while working days in 
steel plant. Still another writer 
vial letter had indeed twelvi 
} 


a testimor 
Ws 


acres of land,——all in tront of 


house Farmiur must have been 


iw 
strictly a side line with him, as it 
a milk truck 
None 


ff the so-called farms checked on 


developed that he drove 


ind ran the town school bus 


could remotely have been called pros 
perous, or In fe ality, farms Out 


buildings were in poor condition, live 


stock population scanty and scrawny, 
fields rutted 
Hardly the 
abundance through organics paint 


ed in The Organic Farmer's circular 


and houses in need of 


paint glowing picture 


editor and pub 
Rodale, 
he described himself when testifying 
arlier this year before the 
Residue Tolerance Hearings conduct 
ed by the F.D.A. in Washington, as 


a high school graduate, a manutac 


As tor the 


lisher of the magazine, J. I 


Spray 
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turer of electrical products, and an 
accountant, with no scientific back 
ground other than knowledge acquired 
through reading and conferences and 
as a result of experience in the oper- 
ation of a 60-acre farm near Allen 
town, Pa. In the course of his cross 
examination, incidentally, it was 
brought out that Mr. Rodale himself 
uses chemical sprays on the trees on 
his farm prior to the formation of 
fruit 

In his direct testimony, he 
again attributed the water shortage, 
which was still an acute problem in 
New York last April at the time he 
testified, to the use of chemical fertil 
izers which he asserted formed “hard 


pan soils’ which make the “water 


run into the ocean.” In a news letter 
commenting yn his testimony the 
American Plant Food Council com 
failed to explain 
filled 
ff water was en rout 


(And it would he 


interesting now to have his explan 


mented that 
why the reservoirs were not 
while this run« 


the ocean.” 


w the “hard pan soils” 
rapidly that the res 
Note) 


nothing 


softened up so 

ervoirs have again filled. Ed 
It is 

sound, nothing unbiased or scientitx 

can be looked for from this direction 

If these ardent supporters of the 

rganic case have factual evidence 


to support their 


stand, they have 
failed to present it publicly as far as 
we can find out. That they have 
done any research work worthy of 
the name to support their fanatical 


They fal 


but are very 


conclusions, we doubt 
to present any evidence, 
statement of 


positive in the their 


beliefs. If there is any possibility 
if a case to be made for the exclusiv 

employment of organic fertilizers, it 
is in all probability being hurt rather 


than aided by such endorsement 

Louis Bromfield’s Views 
OUIS” Bromfield, well-known 
author and operator of a com- 
“Malabar 


in Ohio, would seem to h 


mercial-size model farm, 
Farm,” 
a much weightier influence How 
ever, while espousing the organic 
theme both in his writings and in his 
farm practice, he recognizes that “it 


is impossible for this country to do 


these 


people who believe only in organic 


without chemical fertilizer 


farming, who say everyone will be 
poisoned by chemical fertilizers, are 
essentially wrong.” 

Mr. Bromfield has also indicat 
ed in a private communication to the 
publishers of Agricultural Chemicals 
that he is “by no means opposed to 
the use of fungicides or insecticides 
where they are necessary.” He points 
vut that they are used on occasion 
at Malabar Farm, although he be 
lieves that the need for their use often 
arises largely from poor and unbal- 
anced soils. However, he is careful 
to point out that he has “never held 
that (even) 
could be the total cure for insect at 


tack, though it 


properly balanced soil 


certainly provides 
plants with greater resistance and 


acts as a preventive 


No Data Yet At Connecticut 


| pang another tack in 
our pursuit of some actual de 
pendable scientific data on this ex- 
tremely controversial issue, we con 
tacted the Connecticut Agricultura! 
Experiment Station which has started 
a program of experimental work ‘n 


an attempt to determine whether 


there is anything in the thesis that 
plants grown organically develop any 
particular resistance to insects or 
diseases. Dr. J. G. Horsfall, director 


# the station, replied as follows 


We have under way a 
ther extensive project in the test 
g of organic matter in the soil 

ind will be making 
n the attack of insects and dis 
s on experimental plants. This 


observations 


ust getting under way, and we 


‘t have any data yet 


Insect Control Thru Diet 
Wwe has been proceeding at 
the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., under the direction 


ot Dr 


tempt to determine whether or not 


Leonard Haseman in an at 


it 1s possible to influence insects un 
favorably by manipulating the soil 
fertility or by varying the level of 
the different soil minerals, including 
“With some of 


the insects which we have included 


Hase- 


the minor elements 


thus far in our studies,” Dr 
(Turn to Page 70) 
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Evidence toward amending regulation for fluorine 
tolerance presented at Part ‘‘E’’; Levinson names 
deadline Nov. 15 for filing briefs; final witnesses 
testify on relevant points not covered before; as 


FDA HEARING ENDS 
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final 


URING the 
Food and Drug 


information not 
B, C and D, and 
on phases wt th 
vered previously 
At the conclusion of the hear 

Presiding Officer announced 
uld | 


fs by interested parti 


days w 
he f bri 
The closing date t 
briefs is November 17, and the Foo, 
ind Drug Administration 
its proposed findings of 


r the submission 
is expect 
to issu t 


ind } rons sometim during 
half of 1991 

Dr John P Frawk \ 
Drug Administration r 


i the day before th 


first 


ind 
hearing 
( e¢ limited experimental 
work undertaken by Food and Drug 
| m the p thilitw of additiw 


mixture 


Food 


ource sh 


1 milhgram p \ ‘d on ex Dr. Oscar 


tensiv 


t} r} 
roug 


ind 


cherries when ap 


discussed arseni methoxy 
residues on 
s dusts sprays, and residues 
cticides on peaches 

. in charg 

ry of th 
Association, pre 

to supplement that 
n residue analysis of 


Dp ¢ sect vreen Feans and 

Dr. Edwin P f s Hist 

nd Drug Admini tion stater tor the possible residue hazard 
I ict use of DDT dust 


Nor 


son 
stimony included infor 
asur 
ind para 
. 

th particular 


ind 


WI 
inned product 


uld n 

H. Hammer. ap 
surv peared on behalf of the Dow Chem: 
ind discussed the tox 


t “K-6451" when used for th 


il Company 


mites 
George E. Lynn, also 
on behalf of the Dow 


*Potasan™ of Company 


appear 
Chemical 
discussed studies to deter 
itv t warn mine the residues on apples. peaches 
ind prunes at harvest following spray 
tf “K-6451." 

ide not yet recommended 

vercial use. He 

htornia to deter 

tf “K-6451" on 

rom 


rvals prior 


in exper 


ilso described 


sprays 


plum 


ine the 
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limited 


he 


nois and Pennsylvania. A 
amount of work on analysis of t 
material on oranges and peaches has 
been done. Dr. Judy also described a 
method of analysis for “DCNQ,” 
which is the active ingredient of the 
fungicide, “Phygon.” A second wit 
ness for United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Dr. Philip Paul, discussed rest 
due data on “Phygon XL” on apples 
and tomatoes 

Frederic Rieders, testifying tor 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., discussed 
residues of “Endothal” on vegetables 
and described work to determine its 
stability when exposed to air 

Dr. SE.A McCallan, of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute, described 
experiments in detection of off-flavors 
in processed foods containing insect 
cides by non-professional tasters 

Dr. Karl Henry Krieger, testi 
fying on behalf of Commercial Sol 
vents Corporation, summarized the re- 
sults of laboratory tests on the effec 
tiveness of “Dilan,” “CS 645A” and 
“CS 674A.” 

Dr. John A. Riddick, also of 
discussed a 
minor revision in the analytical meth 
“Dilan” 


and tests on residues and penetration 


Commercial Solvents, 


od for determination of 


of this product in fruits and veg 


tables. He als 


presented letters and 


reports dealing with tests made of its 


Dr. Joseph N 


t 


ompany, fe 


n C. Dickins 
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mum residues of piperonyl cyclonen 
because of the lack oi suitable chemi 
cal methods to make actual analytical 
determinations. In his testimony, he 
showed the maximum theoretical resi 
dues of piperonyl cyclonene on var 


He also discussed the in 


“Comps yund 


ious crops 
secticidal effectiveness ot 
469. 

Dr. J. L. Horsfall, of Amer 
can Cyanamid, discussed additional 
claims for the use of parathion which 
have been accepted by the Insecticide 
Division of the Department of Agn 
culture as well as additional uses 
which are acceptable to certain states 

Dr. Harvey B. Haag, of Rohm 
and Haas, described an experiment 
designed to explore the effects ot “Di 
thane Z-78" in the 
tracts of rats 

L. O. Van Blaricom, testitying 
on behalf of the National Canners As 


sociation, described experiments to de 


gastrointestinal 


termine the effect of sevaral organic 


insecticides on the flavor of fresh, 
frozen and canned Alberta peaches 
Charles Tressler, Jr., again testifying 
for National Canners, described the 
results of tests to determine whether 
the flavor of canned samples of fruit 
and vegetables treated with various in 
secticides varied in any way from the 
norma! flavor. William Arthur Raw 
lins, of the same association, described 
flavor and odor tests conducted at 
Cornell University on potatoes grown 
in soil which had been treated with 
benzene hexachloride for wireworm 
control. 

Dr. Jacob N. Wickert, of 
Union Carbide and Chemical Corp6 
ration, reported on the results of ad 
ditional tests made to determine 2 
heptadecyl glyoxalidine residues on 
fresh, frozen and canned cherries and 
apples. William N. Moore, of the sam« 
company, introduced an exhibit show 
ing results of residual analyses of the 


mplex on p 


us lots of cherries and apples which 
Dr. Wickert discussed in his testi 
Wellman decribed a me 
thod of calculating the amount of 2 
heptadecyi applied to 


. 
cherry and apple trees in line with 


mony. Dr 
glyoxalidine 


good agricultural practice. He also cal 
culated the amount of copper zinc 
chromate complex expected to be ap 
plied to an acre of potatoes 

Dr. Frank R. Dutra, of Julius 
Hyman & Company, reported on ex 
periments with large animals fed ad 
drin and aldrin sprayed hay. He also 
discussed experiments with laboratory 
animals fed dieldrin and aldrin. Dr 
A. R 
pany, presented additional data on the 
toxicity of dieldrin and aldrin. A. A 
Danish presented exhibits dealing with 


the control 


Borgmann, of the same com 


grasshoppers obtained 
with various insecticides, the effect 
ind residual characteristics of these 
insecticides, and analyses for residues 
if aldrin and dieldrin on peaches 

Dr. Oliver Grummitt, testify 
ing on behalf of the Sherwin Williams 
Company, described the uses for 
which “Dimite™ the do 


sage recommended, and the analytical 


is effective, 


methods for determining the presence 
of the compound 

Dr. T. Walter Reed. of the 
California Spray-Chemical Company, 
described an experiment to evaluate 
the toxicology of small amounts of 
weathered phenyl mercury spray resi 
dues ingested on apples. He discussed 
the analysis of tomatoes, cherries 
peaches and apricots for residues of 
*SR-406.” 

Dr. C. O. Persing, of Stauffer 
Chemical Company, presented addi 
tional testimony 
242,” an 


on compound “R 
agricultural acaracide, and 
discussed tests on fruit trees sprayed 
Lloyd W 

Stauffer 


with this 
Hazleton, testifying f 
Chemical Company 

mony presented earlier 
242” as deter 


mined by « nic feeding experiment 


compound. Dr 


icity of compound “R 
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Warehouse stocks 
available at 
Columbia, S C 
Jersey City NO) 
Los Angeles. Calif 
San Francisco, Catit 
Portland Ore 
Winn Manitoba 
Conede , 


Chicago, tit 


is a result of the ever-increasing need for an 
all-around insect toxicant. One that is quality controlled 
in production and is adaptable to a wide variety 
of formulations. 


Then, too, more and more people everywhere are 
looking for the word chlordane on the label when they 
buy their insecticides. 


For additional information concerning proper formulations 
and applications, write to: 


330 E. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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HE meetings of four associations 
of state control ofhcials were to 
be under way at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. the first 
week of October. The organizations 
are Association of Official Agricul 
tural Chemists (AOAC), October 1- 
3; Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, October 4 & 5; the As- 
sociation of American Fertilizer Con 
trol Officials, October 6; and the As 
sociation of Economic Poisons Con 
trol Officials on October 7 
Each meeting program in- 
cluded the presentation of papers, 
election of ofhcers, and discussions ot 
testing methods and analysis. The an 
nual dinner of the Chemical Control 
Committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association was to be held at the May 
flower Hotel, Washington, on Octo 
ber 3: and on October 6, the Ameri 
can Plant Food Council was to hold 
a dinner in honor of the American 
Fertilizer Control Officials in the 
Shoreham 
Speakers at the AOAC meet 
ing had not been announced as we 
went to press, Henry A. Lepper sec 
retary, explaining that the referees 
to appear would need more time to 
file their reports for the convention 
Dr. L. E. Bopst, College Park, 
Md., secretary of the Feed Control 
Officials, indicated that their programs 
would include Edward Grifhn, Allied 
Mills, Chicago; Dr. F. B. Morrison, 
Cornell University. Ithaca, N. Y., and 
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Problems in connection with mixing 
insecticides in fertilizers brought out; 
public health angles of economic 
poisons in spotlight on final program. 


Oe ee ee ee a 


president of the Morrison Publishing 
Co.; Dr. H. R. Bird, U.S.D.A., Belts 
ville, Md.; Lloyd Larsen, secretary of 
the American Dehydrators Assn., 
Chicago; and another representative 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture. 

Officers were to be elected by 
the Feed Control Othcials on October 
3, Dr. Bopst said. Present officers are 
Bruce Poundstone, Lexington, Ky., 
president; M. P. Etheridge, State Col 
lege, Miss., vice-president and Dr 
Bopst, secretary-treasurer 

Dr. B. D. Cloaninger, Clem 
son, S. C., secretary of the Fertilizer 
Control Offcials, stated that their 
program would include talks by Clit 
ton A. Woodrum, president of the 
American Plant Food Council and 
Dr. Russell Coleman, president of the 
National Fertilizer Association, both 
ot Washington, D. C.; discussions of 
pasture fertilization, the mixing of 
insecticides with fertilizers, and pa 
pers covering various testing and an- 
alyzing procedures. Others who were 
to appear on the program included 
John B. Smith, Kingston, R. [., pres 
ident of the Fertilizer Officials; Dr 


Kenneth Beeson, Cornell University; 
Walter Scholl and H. M. Wallace, 
U.S.D.A. Washington; L. C. Jacobs, 
supervisor of Feeds, Seed and Ferti- 
lizers, Nashville, Tenn.; and Dr. S. 
F. Thornton, F. S. Royster Guano 
Co., Norfolk Va 

The final day, October 7, was 
to be completely occupied by the 
meeting of the Economic Poisons Con- 
trol Officials. Dr. Albert B. Heagy, 
College Park, Md., secretary of the 
group, had announced that the pro- 
gram would include talks by Dr. J. F. 
Fudge, College Station, Texas, presi- 
dent of the A.E.P.C.O.; Dr. J. G. 
Townsend, medical director, chef of 
the industrial Hygiene Division of the 
Public Health Service; Wm. O. Buet- 
tner, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, New 
York: B. E. Conley, American Medi- 
cal Association: and Dr. F. C. Bi- 
shopp, Assistant Chief, Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U 
S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, 
> & 

Full reports of the meetings 
will be carried in the November issue 
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RODUCTION of fertilizer ma 
Pe is Moving along satistac 
torily at the new plant of the 
Buhner Fertilizer & Phosphate Co. at 
Danville. Illinois, according to reports 
midwestern TI 
plant, 
space for 0 tons of mixed fertil 
zers and for 4,000 tons of superphos 
phate. A production capacity of 
6 tons per year is possessed by 
the phosphate unit, with an eight hour 
day mix capacity of 225 tons 
Designed by Chemical Engin 
eering Service, Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
the building is arranged so that phos 
phate for mixing purposes is close to 
the mixing unit. Screw conveyors are 
installed under rail sidings so that hop 
per-bottom cars may be used to un 
load rock dust directly to the acidulat 
ing unit or the rock dust storage silo 
A unique feature of the plant 
is the acid and water mixer. This 
unit premixes acid and water auto 
matically at the desired strength im 
mediately before it goes into the pan 
This eliminates all lead tanks, pipes 
and special valves as well as the ne 


cessity of maintaining a man for pre 


Above (left) view of plant interior. 
showing automatic elevator and one 
end of conveyor belt used to transport 
fertilizer materials. 


Center (left): five stacks for eliminat- 
ing fumes outside of plant. A settling 
pond is situated near by. 


Below: Exterior view of Buhner plant. 
illustrating how railroad siding is lo- 
cated conveniently for loading or un- 
loading materials. 


Fertilizer 


on increase at 
Buhner’s new 
plant in Illinois 


Acid - water mixer a feature of 

plant; conveying system cuts down 

much hand labor; shipping depart- 

ment streamlined to handle 60 tons 

per hour with small crew; most 
fumes eliminated. 


mixing and testing the acid before 
using 

For the condensing of fumes. 
the plant has five stacks of acid pro 
tected concrete tile wherein the fumes 
ire forced through a water bath. To 
the south of the plant is a large settl 
ing pond. Sulfuric acid is trucked to 
the plant at present, but since the fer 
tilizer factory is located close to an 
icid supplier, the acid will be piped 
in later 

Shipping and loading opera 
tions have been worked out to the de- 
gree that a crew of eleven, including 
the foreman, will take care of 60 tons 
per hour. A conveying system is in 
tegrated into the bagging and shipp 
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ing unit to move filled bags into cars 
or trucks. In addition to the foreman, 
the shipping unit employs two tracto 
operators, two bagger operators, a re 
lief bagger operator, a bag supplier 
and four stackers 

In commenting on the opera 
tion of the new plant at Danville. 
Mr. Buhner has stated that if he were 
to re-build the plant, there are very 
few changes he would make, and cites 
particularly the acidulating unit and 
the Fisher-Porter system of handling 
and cutting acid which eliminates 
much of the lost motion characteristic 
of former methods 

In addition to its plant in Dan- 
ville, the Buhner Company also op- 
erates a unit at Seymour, Indiana. The 
firm is one of the fertilizer pioneers 
of the midwest, having been in busi 


ness Many years 


Above: E. J. Buhner. owner of the 
plant which bears his name. 


Above. (right) Storage space for fer- 
tilizers. Plant capacity is for 4.000 tons 
of superphosphate, seen here, and for 
7.000 tons of mixed fertilizer which is 
separated in bins. 


Right: Rock dust silo for storage of 
phosphate rock dust for acidulation 
plants. (All photos by Buster Crow. 
through Ch-rical Encineering service. 
Green Bay. Wisconsin.) 
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“We've used a2 
them for 
52 years” 


In factories and on farms 
in many states, V-C Bags 
are well-known for their 
ability to stand up under 
rough, tough treatment 

in handling, in shipping and 
instorage. Since 1898, V-C’s 


better textile bags have been famous for 
their economy, quality, strength and 
durability. Multiwall paper bags have 
now been added to this famous line. 


Manufactured from top-grade mate- 
rials, V-C Bags are expertly designed 
and constructed to provide maximum 
protection under all conditions. They 
are available in standard sizes, attrac- 
tively printed to your specifications. 


BAG DIVISION 

Virginia- Carolina Chemical Corporation 
9TH and PERRY STREETS, Richmond, Va. 

District Sales Office: 


1215 Sylvan Road, S$. W, Atlonta, Go. 


Whether you use multiwall, burlap 


or cotton shipping bags, you can depend 


on V-C’s bag-making experience to It will pay you to discuss your bag * BURLAP 
° . ° F . ° \ 
solve your packaging problems with requirements with a V-C representative. 
; 4 ig oR BAGS * MULTIWALL 
bags engineered to your exact require- Ask him about V-C’s speedy deliveries 
ments. and expert technical assistance. * COTTON 
ea ot ee Pe oe eh ae ky SU iA Te She 1 tg ge RS “F . - < oo 
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PEST CONTROL 
PRODUCTS 


Black Leaf Mash-Nic—for controlling the large round- 
worm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. A “single-shot” 
treatment. 


Nico-Fume Liquid—contains 40°, actual nicotine in a 
“free’’ form—for greenhouse spraying and fumigating 
to control aphids and similar sucking insects. $y 

a 


Nico-Fume Pressure -Fumigator—spreads penetrating 


plack Leaf, 


Black Leaf 40—for spraying fruits, vegetables and flow- 
; ers, to control aphids and similar sucking insects. Also 
. used to control certain external parasites of cattle, 
: sheep, and poultry —and as a drench for sheep 


Black Leaf Dry Concentrate—a dry powdered nicotine 
compound that combines the versatility of Black 
Leaf 40 with the convenience of a dry product. 


Black Leaf 155—a “fixed” nicotine compound for spray- 
ing apples and pears to control codling moth, also for 
controlling grape berry moth and citrus thrips 


Black Leaf 10 Dust Base—a “free nicotine compound, 
easy to mix with non-alkaline carriers to make a 
neutral dust 


Black Leaf Garden Dust—« multi-pur 
containing nicotine, pyrethrum an 
concentrated fungicide. 


Black Leaf Rotenone Dust—1°) rotenone and sulphur, 
blended on our special carrier material. 


»se dust or spray 
rotenone— plus a 


Black Leaf 3-5-40 Cotton Dust «+ 


and certain other insects infesting cotton. 


Other cotton insecticide materials available. 


Black Leaf 3-5-0 Cotton Dust 
Black Leaf Toxaphene-Sulphur Dust « Black Leaf Toxaphene Dust 
—for control of boll weevils, aphids, fleahoppers, thrips, boll worms, 


nicotine fumes under pressure to control aphids and 
similar sucking insects in the greenhouse. 


Benzo-Fume Pressure-Fumigator—for the control of 
greenhouse red spider mites. 


Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer —a highly effective aero- 
sol insecticide containing a combination of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Controls flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, roaches and similar 
household insect pests. 

ae 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia * San Francisco, California 
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Research Emphasized at 
27th Annual Convention of 


Calif. Fertilizer Assn. 


ROSTER of outstanding speak 

ers has been arranged for the 

27th annual convention of the Cali 

fornia Fertilizer Association at the 

Hotel del Coronado, San _ Diego, 

Calif., Nov. 2, 3 & 4, according t 

Elmer S. Nelson, C.F.A. executive 
secretary 

Highlights of the meeting will 


he addresses by Dr. Paul F. Sharp, 


LEMMON 
director of the Experiment Station, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California; Dr. Russell Coleman, 
president of the National Fertilizer 
Association, Washington, D. C.; Dr 
Vincent Sauchelli, Davison Chemical 
Corp., Baltimore, Md.; and the CFA 
president, J. M. Quinn, California 
Sun Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles 

Dr. Sharp will talk on the “Re 
search Program of the College o 
Agriculture.” the first day, and Dr 
Sauchelli’s topic will be “Phosphates 
in Agriculture.” He will follow Dr 
Sharp on the morning program, and 
Dr. Coleman will speak at luncheon 
The afternoon of Nov. 2 will be de 
voted to official business 

Allen B. Lemmon, Chief of 
the State Bureau of Chemistry 
scheduled for Friday morning 
November 3rd, and with Robert Z 


OCTOBER, 1950 


Rollins, assistant chief, will present 
a “Report of the Year.” They will 
he followed by DeWitt Bishop, dis 
trict inspector, Bureau of Chemistry, 
Sacramento, who speaks on: “De 
ficient Fertilizers, the Child of Er- 
rors.” Dr. W. E. Domingo, director 
of agronomy, The Baker Oil Com 
pany, closes the meeting with a talk 
and motion picture on “Castor Beans, 


SHARP 


America’s New Cash Crop.” 

The College of Agriculture 
University of California and the Soil 
Improvement Council of CFA ar 
handling the afternoon session joint 
ly. M. E. McCollam, Chairman of 
the Soil Improvement Committee 
will open the proceedings and intro 
duce the five participants in the after 
noon program. The five include Dr 
Daniel G. Aldrich, Associate Chem 
ist, Citrus Experiment Station, River 
side, who speaks on “P and K Ex 
periments on Citrus.” J. H. Nelson, 
Nelson Laboratories, Stockton, “Ob 
servations on Fertilizer Use in th 
Stockton area” Dr. Hans Jenny 
Professor of Soils, College of Agri 
culture, Berkeley, “The Contact 
Theory of Mineral Nutrition of 
Plants in Soils.” A. H. Dill, A. B 


Farguhar Company, “Precision Place 


PRESIDENT J. M. QUINN 


ment Machinery,” and Dr. A. O 
Lorenze, Assistant Professor Truck 
Crops. College of Agriculture, Davis, 
“Fertilizers in Irrigation Water.” 

The annual Association ban- 
qguet will be held Friday evening 
In charge of the program is Dr. Wal 
lace Macfarlane, Pacific Guano Co., 
Los Angeles. and Tom Lathe, Wilson 
& George Meyer Co., is entertain: 
ment chairman. Officers and directors 
will be elected at the meeting, Mr 
Nelson said. The present ofhcers 
are, Mr. Quinn, president; Lowell 
Berry. Best Fertilizer Co., Oakland, 
vice-president; Grover Dunford, In 
land Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles, 
secretary 

Directors whose three-year 
terms expire in 1950 are Lowell Ber 
ry, Best Fertilizers Co.; Murray C 
McNeil, Swift & Ce and Byron 
Reynolds. Bandini Fertilizer Co. Mr 
Nelson is in charge of general ar 


rangements 


VINCENT SAUCHELLI 
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Your 


Union Multiwall 
Specialist 


will show you how quality control 
eliminates customer complaints! 


MASS Abeo he 


BA BBBBRS SFTP A SE 


HIPPERS of more than 300 different products find 
‘ Union Multiwall Bags reduce customer complaints 
and losses in shipping and handling. They are custom- 
designed with reserve strength for hard knocks. 

Continuous testing in Union laboratories leaves 
nothing to chance. Bag paper is tortured and torn, 
burst and frayed. Loaded bags are dropped and tum- 
bled and scuffed to discover any weak points, any 
need for strengthening. 

Union Quality Control checks and rechecks every 
step in the making from timber to finished bag. 

This constant checking and testing is a safeguard 
for every order of Union Multiwall Bags. So when 
your Union Multiwall representative calls on you, tell 
him the requirements of your product, its shipping 
and handling. You can be sure your delivered bags 
will live up to specifications. 

Ever if you are now using multiwall bags, your 
Union representative can give you new ideas on bag 
construction, packaging and handling that will save 
you money. So welcome him when he calls! 


- 
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Multiple Protection Opens Easily 


~< 


Prevents Siftage Empties Clean 


UNION Multiwall Bags 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL. . NEW ORLEANS, LA. . MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . KANSAS CITY, MO. « HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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HAT is likely to be the effect 
of recent Federal economic 

control legislation on the pro- 
duction of pesticide materials, and 
how will the industry be affected for 
the next season? These are questions 
uppermost in the minds of many in 
the industry at this time 


An attempt was made to de- 
termine what this effect will be, when 
curtailments of different kinds might 
begin to pinch, and what priority or 
allocation action is likely to take ef 
fect and when. To get the facts, dis- 
held with industry 
spokesmen familiar with Federal pro- 
cedures being executed at present and 
what plans are likely to be made; but 
there seems to be no definite pattern 
that has crystallized as of this writ- 
Everything to date has been 
stage, presenting very 


cussions were 


ing.* 
more in the “if” 
little of anything concrete 

The initial concern felt after 
the seriousness of the Korean action 
dawned on the industry has given 
uway attitude of 
“Let's wait and see.’ However, the 
crippling alkali-chlorine strikes and 


somewhat to the 


the continuing worsening benzene 
shortage began to have its effects dur- 
Ing the past few weeks 
Upon settlement of the strikes 
affecting the chlorine industry, a gen- 
eral feeling of relief in the trade is 
ipparent, but there is also concern 
ibout whether lost production time 
a factor which 
have its effect on 


can be made up 
will undoubtedly 
next season's requirements. The ben 
zene shortage does not appear to have 
iny foreseeable solution within the im- 
mediate future and hence there is con 
tinuing cause for concern for those 
products which depend on these two 
vital raw materials. There have been 
general price increases all along the 
line for insecticidal raw materials and 
whether prices will continue to rise 
is unknown at this time. The threat of 
price control legislation is ever pre 
sent but most industry spokesmen feel 
that there will be no action as drastic 
as this, certainly not until after elec 


* This article, written in the middle of Sep 
tember, is based on information available at 
that time. By the time this article appears 
in October, it is realized that the regulation 
setup may be changed.—Ed 
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hortages ... 


How Serious are they? 
How Long will they last? 
What Materials? 
What can we do about it? 


Here’s a report to answer at least some 
of these questions . . . belt-tightening a 
certainty ... only the degree in question 


by Melvin Goldberg 


Pesticide Advisory Service 
New York 
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tions and probably not until the inter- 
national situation grows more serious. 
Most 


great extent the effect of the inventory 


people discount to a 


control program that was announced 
by the National Production Authority 
the latter part of September. This 
regulation limits the quantity of cer- 
tain materials that can be ordered, 
delivered and held, and limits such 
stocks to a “practicable working mini 
The idea behind the regula 


tion is a good one in the opinion of 


mum.” 


industry spokesmen, but the feeling 
is that the carrying out of the order 
is practically impossible to achieve 
without more specific regulations 

It will be seen from the follow 
ing definition why this particular regu 
lation can hardly be enforced: A prac 
ticable minimum working inventory is 
defined as “the smallest quantity of 
material from which a person can rea 
sonably make his deliveries or supply 
his service on the basis of his currently 
scheduled method and rate of opera- 
tion.” The regulation does not restrict 
inventories to any time period. The 
order applies to “everyone buying or 
selling either for use or for resale (in 
cluding resale in export trade).”’ The 
ultimate consumer buying for personal 
or household use is specifically ex 
empted. The regulation does not re 
quire users of the affected commodities 
to report inventories and orders unless 
specifically asked to do so 


ords which are normally kept of in- 


Only rec 


ventories, rates, deliveries and use are 


required to be available if the NPA 
asks to see them. Certain exemptions 
are allowed in the case of imported 
goods, materials normally sold only in 
minimum sales quantities and season 
able industries, providing stocks of the 
latter are held to normal seasonable 
levels. This, in the opinion of industry 
people, will provide adequately for the 
highly seasonal nature of the agri 
cultural pesticide industry 

Chemicals which were specifi 
cally covered in the first group of pro 
ducts listed under this 
which may have an effect on this in 
industrial alcohol, ben 


regulation 


dustry are 
zene. caustic soda, chlorine, glycerine 
and soda ash. Copper and zine are also 
covered by this regulation and may 
have some effect on the trade 

One of the more serious prob 
lems with which the industry is faced 
is providing sufficient amounts of tox! 
cants for control of the cotton crop 
for the next season. Stocks of finished 
insecticides and -insecticidal concen 
trates in the hands of manufacturers, 
distributors and even consumers are at 
a low ebb due to the unusually heavy 
which visited the 
cotton growing areas during the past 
season. The 1950 crop has been offici 
ally estimated at 9,882,000 bales 
which compared to 16,128,000 bales 
last year (1949) and the ten year 
average of 11,599.00 bales. The 1949 
about 


insect infestation 


carryover gives the nation 
16,600,000 bales for use in the 1950 
(Turn to Page 67) 
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STANDING advance 
nts in the field of fertilizer 
hemistry, including develop 


yf a new source of fertilizer ma 


ment 


terials, new production processes and 
related topics were reported in sixteen 
papers presented at sessions of the 
American Chemical Society's division 
of fertilizer chemistry during the So 
tv's LISth annual meeting in Chi 
wo, Sept. 3 to 8 

In other sectional conferences 

some 48 papers were read dealing 
with agricultural control chemicals 
A total of 9,000 chemists were regis 
with some 1,181 
papers being read At the Chicago 
manufacturers and 
producers of raw chemicals and chemi 
il products, participated in the 6th 
National Chemical Exposition, staged 
by the Chicago section of the A. C. S$ 
the first session of 
the Fertilizer Chemistry division, the 


urman. Dr. Vincent Sauchelh 


lnvtir t it, that fluorine h 
H ] rt 1 test luct } 


ACS Fertilizer 


loam, treated with various 
and (2) to de 


termine the occurrence of fluorine in 


a sandy 


carriers of fluorine; 


rain water leachings 

There was no marked increas 
in plant response from any of the 
fluorine carriers, he stated, while rock 
phosphate gave less response than un 
None of the added 
fluorides showed a depressive effect 


treated plots 


Most significant finding was that none 

of the treatments caused enhancement 

f the fluorine content of any of the 
three test crops 

In the lysimeter leaching phase 

the study, rock phosphate gave vir 

increase in outgo, while the 


ther carriers showed an 


. " 
tuahliy ni 


equal t bout 1 percent of the 300 
pounds of each carrier apphed im the 
tests. Sodium fluoride gave the highest 
uty 

‘It seems strange to me Dr 


MaclIntir 


mmented, “that the ter 
tihzer tolk } 


ll these years, have over 


oked the benefits which sodium 
fluorid ht have on their super 
phosphates 
It seem d v il, he su j 
up, that the inciden f fluori 
hove ground vegetat vould 
‘ reased throug uptake tr 
solid flu j re than th 
\ it x ted t juir t 
nhuor secticides, fron 


Dr MacIntir ported 
t ta 1 th ft t 

t ition mM t 
I ndustrial reas Mm V 
nv tal ind mal lit Farm rs 


their livestock show tooth, bone and 
degenerative effects that have been 
attributed to “fluorine trouble,” al 
leged due to air contamination from 
aluminum manufacture 

While the study is still tar 
from completed, he declared that his 
present observations do not contradict 
earlier conclusions to the effect that 
a good growth of foliage will not 
show a significant increase mn fluorine 
content through uptake from the ad 
dition of solid fluorides in a soil well 
supplied with calcium. He added, how 
ever, that heavy inputs of hydrofluorx 
acid did impart an abnormal content 
of fluorine to red clover on two sotls 
hoth unlimed and limestoned 

Studies 


Illinois on the influenc 


at the University of 


n potassium fixation by clay miner ils 
were reported In a paper prepared 
jointly by Dr. M. M. Mortland and 
Dr. J. I 
ind read by 


X-ray diffract 


Giesking of that institution 
Dr. Mortland. Through 


n studies tl 


ne by different « s were dh 

d and it was ncluded that 

vit en ] s potassiu s TIN ] } 
* ws for 

the tremendous amounts of plant food 

juir it mr du i t 


t ¢ phell Soup (¢ Riverton, N 
| J ured ina ' unt nis m 
n fforts t ' ‘ ealie 
their tomato purees. He told how 
tudies had revealed that, as the grow 


by 
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ing season progresses, the Sugar con- 


tent of the tomatoes decreases, while 
the citric acid content, which affects 
the deep red color and other desirable 
qualities, increases, Since the citric 
acid is manufactured in the leaf, the 
problem thus becomes one of main- 
taining the foliage at the optimum 
point through use of plant food in the 
soil. Superior foliage was produced 
with a 15-10-10 fertilizer, at 1,500 Ibs. 
per acre, in three applications and the 
end result had been tomatoes of the 
highest quality, he stated. Insect and 
disease control also have to be con- 
sidered, he said. 

A symposium on “Calcium 
Sulfate in Agriculture,” to which 
Tuesday's two sessions were largely 
devoted, was led off by Walter S. 
Hamme, manager, agricultural dept., 
National Gypsum Co., York, Pa., who 
reviewed the history of gypsum, its in- 
dustrial uses and commercial process- 
ing procedures 

Dr. Emil Truog, University of 
Wisconsin, followed with an outline 
survey which revealed how use of gyp 
sum, or “landplaster,’ has run in 
cycles, whose rise or fall has depended 
on many factors. Jn looking to the 
future he declared that “It’s hard to 
say what's ahead for gypsum.” De 
creasing use of coal, coupled with pos 
sible use of atomic energy, may re 
duce the air-borne sulfur which gets 
into the soil through rain or snow, 
he suggested. Should this happen gen 
erally in agricultural areas, the situa 
tion would, he ventured, present an 
opportunity for increased use of gyp- 
sum in agricultural fertilizers 

Dr. Sauchelli, chairman, in a 
paper on “Calcium Sulfate in Super- 
phosphate; A Source of Calcium and 


OCTOBER, i950 


Division Meets=—— 


New production processes discussed; new 


source for phosphate rock announced; 
developments in chemistry and testing 
of fertilizers are noted at 118th meeting. 


Sulfur Nutrients,” reviewed develop- 
ments in nutritional science and the 
growing awareness that plants, ani 
mals and humans need elements for’ 
merly ignored. This, he said, has made 
it necessary to define more clearly 
the fertilizer components and has re 
sulted in changing the concept of what 
a complete fertilizer should contain. 

Rock phosphate, reacting to 
sulfuric acid, produces a mixture of 
phosphorus and calcium sulfate, he 
continued, and this latter element be- 
haves indentically with gypsum. It has 
been shown that dll plants contain ap- 
preciable amounts of sulfur, while 
calcium, also, is accepted as an im 
portant plant nutrient. If well sup- 
plied with calcium, the plant also 
makes better use of the nitrogen and 
phophorus in superphosphate, he de- 
clared. 

A detailed account was pre- 
sented by Omer J. Kelley of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry of the use of 
gypsum as a soil amendment for re 
claiming alkali soils in western states 
California, he said, is using large 
quantities of gypsum for this purpose, 
while other states, which use some 
could use more 

New Jersey farmers are also 
using gypsum in considerable quanti- 
ty to improve the drainage of wet 
soils, Dr. J. C. Rinehart of the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion, reported in a paper on “Gypsum 
as a Soil Conditioner in Humid Re- 
gions.” Some farmers, he said, have 
excellent results, while others obtain 
little benefit. 

He outlined work done by 
himself, J. C. T. Tedrow, and F. E. 
Bear, to determine the conditions un- 
der which gypsum can be depended 
upon for excellent results. It was de- 
termined, he said, that gypsum has 
little effect on impervious soils or 
those underlaid by bed rock, but im- 
provements can be obtained on well 
drained soils 

Peanut production took a long 
step forward, Dr. W. E. Caldwell of 
North Carolina State College de- 
clared, when it was discovered that 
plant nutrients are absorbed through 
the “fruit,”"—the nut itself—as well 
as through roots of the plant. He 
explained the method developed by 
which calcium sulfate can be fed to 
the nut bearing runners, but not to the 
roots, at the critical time and in quan- 
tities which will be most beneficial for 
production of desirable fruit 

Nitrogen requirements of 
crops can now be met more econ 
mically through use of liquid am- 
monia than by solid fertilizers, Dr 
A. L. Mehring of the USDA Bureau 


of Plant Industry asserted in a re 


(Turn to Page 71) 
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—he ran into an Orbis Insecticide and that was the end of Grover 
C. Grub! 

Orbis Cube or Derris Rotenone Powder, Cube or Derris Rotenone 
Resins, Rotenone Crystals, Technical Rotenone and Rotenone Extracts 
do it all the time! 


There’s a tested and proved Orbis Insecticide for almost every pest 
problem. Ask for full details. 


Write for Samples Today. 


INSECTICIDE SALES DIVISION OR & | | S 


PROOUCTS 
cust RESIN CORPORATION 
DERRIS RESIN 215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK 


(ACTORT AMO LABORATORY, mewaeE. m. 4. 
LOS ANGELES 
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DR. J. F. FUDGE 


Texan to lead symposium on high 
analysis fertilizer materials. 


J. E. TOTMAN 


New chairman of NFA board of dir- 
ectors to appear on program. 


Scene outside Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel. locale of the 
NFA‘s fall meeting. The 
establishment is near the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


NF 


to discuss high 
analysis products 
at Fall meeting 


HE annual fall meeting of the 

National Fertilizer Association is 

scheduled to be held at the Edge 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park 
Mississippi, November 13, 14 © 15 
The Association had not announced 
the full program at press time, but in- 
dicated that one of the features of the 
convention would be a symposium on 
the manufacture of high-analysis fert 
lizer materials. Moderator will be J 
F. Fudge, College Station, Texas 
with M. H. Lockwood, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago 
and A. F. Miller, Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, representing industry; and Ivan 
E. Miles, Mississippi State College 
and H. L. Dunton, V.P.L, 


ing the agricultural colleges 


represent: 


DR. RUSSELL COLEMAN 


National Fertilizer Association pres- 
ident scheduled to appear. 


Dr. Russell Coleman, president 
of the National Fertihzer Association, 
Washington, D. C., is scheduled to 
speak at the meeting, as is J. E. Tot 
man, Baltimore, Maryland, chairman 
of the Association's board of directors 
reports will be heard, 


Association's activities 


Committee 
covering the 
during the past months. Other speak 
ers on the program include Norris E 
Dodd, Director-General of the F.A.O., 
United Nations and Robert L. Hum- 
ber, Greenville, N. C., attorney 

The Association anticipates a large 
attendance, judging from preliminary 
reservations. This fall meeting of 
1950 is the first departure of the As- 
Atlanta, Ga., for 
many years, it is noted. 


sociation trom 
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Ma ttiwall paper bag specialists super- 
vised the design of Bagpak Machines. 
That's why these machines perform at top 
efficiency. That's why they give long, 
trouble-free service. And that's why the 
Model ET, for example, provides a 


superior closure—the sewn-thru “Dry- 
Tape” with the famous “Cushion Stitch”. 

The combination of multiwall paper 
bags and Bagpak Machines is your key 
to lower costs and better bag packaging. 
Write for a descriptive brochure today. 


BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS 


Model ET applies famous 
“Cushion-Stitch'' over dry 
tape for sift-proof cio 
sure. Model E-1 applies 

Cushion. Stitch” only, for 
use where sift proofing is 
not essential 
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his en 


Milestones of the Mid-Century in 


Fertilizer 


Radiosotope Tracers 
HREE years ago, the phosphate 
Research Committee was set up, 
comp sed of representatives of indus 
try, Federal Government Bureaus, and 
State Experiment Agencies to study 
the utilization of phosphorus on all 
types of soils, and in many species of 
plants by the radioactive tracer tech 
nigue. A particular objective was to 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
benefits of phosphorus added to the 
soil as a commercial plant food, as 
contrasted to that already present in 
the soil 
Utilization of phosphatic ferti 
lizer is currently not very efficient in 
that only about % of the available 
phosphates are used by the plants in 
the first year following application 
Before this situation can be improved, 
it is first necessary to determine what 
happens to the native phosphate pres 
ent in the soil and to that added as 
fertilizer. Past studies, depending on 
chemical analysis of plant tissue, were 
of little value in this respect since the 
analytical method did not distinguish 
between the two sources of phosphate 
With the development of the tracer 
technique, radioisotopes of phosphorus 
may he mncorporat d in the applied 
phosphate and these “tagged atoms” 
foll 
of the plant. Minute quantities of ele 


wed throughout the growth cycle 


ments, beyond the scope of chemical 
analysis, may be detected by means of 
the “tagged atom™ tracer method 
Although several radioactive 
isotopes have been used in studying 
the role of the major and minor ele 
: ; ‘ 
ments in plant growth, radiophos 
phorus has been used to a greater ex- 
tent than any of the others 
Studies of this nature conduct 
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Dr. C. E. Waring 


Davison Chemical Corporation 
Baltimore, Maryland 


PART II 


ed by the North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experimental Station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture de- 
termined that there is a wide varia- 
tion in the behavior of certain crops 
towards utilization of soil and applied 
phosphates. The potato plant derived 
as much as 60 of its phosphorus 
from fertilizer throughout the grow- 
ing season. However, the percentage 
of phosphorus derived from fertilizer 
was high initially, for corn and soy 
bean plants, but decreased progressive 
ly during the growing season. Possibly, 
this may be explained by the fact that 
potatoes are a short season crop with 
a comparatively limited root system 
and consequently depend to a large 
extent on a concentrated supply of 
fertilizer phosphorus. Corn, on the 
other hand, is a long season crop with 
an extensive root system and, ther 
fore, may utilize a large quantity of 
soil phosphate during later stages of 
growth. During the early stages of 
growth, however, corn utilizes ferti 
hizer phosphorus effectively. During 
the seedling stage of growth of corn 
and cotton, it was found that only a 
small amount of phosphorus came 
from fertilizer. In this case it 1s be 
lieved that the roots had not yet 
reached the fertilizer and that the 
plant phosphorus was being supplied 


from that stored in the seed 


emiustry 


In general it was found that 
the plant uptake of phosphorus from 
fertilizer increased with quantity of 
fertilizer apphed and was _ higher 
throughout the season in areas where 
soil phosphate was at a low level 

A second phase of the tracer 
method is the radioautograph. The 
radiation of even the relatively small 
amount of radioisotopes absorbed by 
a plant in a few hours is sufficient to 
register on a photographic film. The 
distribution and concentration — of 
radioisotopes in the plant appear on 
the contact print in varying intensities 
of light. The technique is of value 
to investigators of methods of tissue- 
testing for determination of nutrient 
difhciencies in plants 

The outstanding result of the 
radiophosphorus research so far is the 
convincing evidence that the crops 
under study— corn, tobacco, cotton, 
potatoes, beets—are able to utilize 
effectively the residual phosphorus 
from previous fertilization much more 
than previously thought. This ob 
servation justifies us in recommending 
that the phosphorus fertility level of 
ill soils should be raised through gen 
erous applications of phosphate ferti 
lizers. Little, if any, of this applied 
phosphorus is lost by leaching; the 
loss through erosion of surface soil 
is considerably greater. The fertilizer 
industry is gradually helping to in 
crease the phosphorus fertility status 

t the country’s soils and if the pres- 

ent phosphate fertilizer use is main 
tained in consuming areas and use is 
increased im newer regions, phos- 
phorus will in time become less of a 
limiting factor in crop production 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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OMPSON- 
HAYWARD | 


PHENACIDE 


(TOXAPHENE) 


-TOXICHLOR 


~ (CHLORDANE) 


‘DED-WEED 


These are only a few of the agricultural chemicals Thompson- 
Hayward produces. Whatever your needs, you will always find a 
dependable Thompson-Hayword product for that particular pur- 
pose available through your nearby Thompson-Hayward ware- 
house. You can be sure, too, that every Thompson-Hayward 
product is scientifically formulated under strict laboratory controls 
to assure maximum results for the user and help build repeat busi- 
ness for Thompson-Hayward dealers. 
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This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
imsect control problems. is a regular monthly feature of 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
pr are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
neering. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 
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Chemicals tested for Disease Control 


AUL Rich of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment  Sta- 
tion reports that lettuce big 
vein, a disease caused by a virus that 
is persistent in the soil, has become 
of increasing importance in Connecti 
cut since it was first observed in 1946 
Greatest loss is to head lettuce grown 
for the early market. Infected plants 
do not head until the weather becomes 
warm, preventing growers from tak 
ing advantage of early high prices 
Several chemicals that had pre 
viously shown some effect on the big 
vein or other soil-horne viruses were 
tried, in a series of experiments to 
find some practical soil disinfection 
measure cheap enough to be repeated 


by growers every year. Table 1 gives 
the chemicals used, concentration and 


Effects of 


Treatment Concentration 


Chlorpicrin Commercial 
strength 
= Cut % with 
xylene 
™ Cut to \ 
with xylene 
Formaldehyde 08% 
2 1.6% 
' 1.6% 
Ethyl! alcohol 30% 
Dichlorobutene Commercial 
strength 
Xylene check Technical 


Untreated check 


OCTOBER, 1950 


rate of application, and the results, 
obtained in these initial experiments 

Chlorpicrin, dichlorobutene, 
and xylene were applied with a hand 
soil-injyector. Formaldehyde and ethy! 
alcohol were applied directly to the 
surface of the plots as drenches, For 
maldehyde was applied in two ways 
in one, the two concentrations used 
were applied to the entire surface of 
the plot; in the other, the stronger 
(1.6°) solution was applied to the 
rows before planting 

The plots (9 by 10 feet in di 
mension) were laid out in fields that 
had been infected with contaminated 
soil the preceding fall. The plots were 
treated April 21 and allowed to stand 
until 3-weeks old Cos lettuce seedlings 
were set out on May 10; 25 plants 


Table 1 


soil treatments for the control of lettuce big-vein 


Number * 
of plants Number * 
surviving of plonts Percent 
Rate out of 125 diseased disease 
900 pounds 112 8 7.1 
per acre 
= 123 5 4.1 
” 118 3 2.5 
1 qt. per 
sq. ft. 124 6 1.8 
” 124 ” 7.3 
»” 125 7 546 


(in rows) 


1 qt. per 124 3 2.4 
sq. ft. 

400 lbs. 94 1 1.1 
per acre 

400 Ibs. 125 7 54 


per acre 


were set in each plot. To prevent rein- 
tection after the plots were treated, 
no one was allowed to enter them 
during planting. Each person planting 
was required to place new paper bags 
over his feet as he stepped into a plot. 
The bags were discarded as he left 
the plot. Hands were washed before 
handling fresh plants. A separate dib- 
ble was used for each treatment. Aisles 
were left between the plots so that 
the plants could be observed without 
risking contamination. The plots were 
not cultivated. 

The data given in Table 1 
were taken on June 16. According to 
the data, chlorpicrin seems to be most 
effective when mixed with xylene, 
probably because the mixture is less 
volatile and allows for a longer period 
of action. The chlorpicrin-xylene mix 
tures did not control weeds 

The data on the formaldhyde 
treatments, showing no apparent di- 
sease control, are somewhat mislead- 
ing. Plants in formaldehyde-treated 
plots were more vigorous than check 
plants. Almost all of the infections in 
the formaldehyde plots were fairly 
recent at the time of data-taking, in- 
dicating that infection occurred when 
the roots penetrated the top few inches 
of soil. Because of the precautions 
taken against recontamination, the soil 
was not disturbed after treating, so 
that the drench treatments had to de- 


Phytotoxicity Amount of weeds 


None Few 


Moderate to 
= 
*lentiful 


Moderate 

Few to moderate 
Few where 
treated plentiful 
otherwise, 


Severe stunt Few 
ind yellowing 
Stunting and Moderate 


vellowing 
Slight stunting Moderate to 
plentiful 
Plentiful 
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>” ROLKER £ AG 
‘ T | 


a ee from our new plant 


in Houston, Texas 


TO HELP MEET the tremendous demands of agriculture 
— both domestic and foreign — commercial production of 
Kolker BHC (| Benzene Hexachloride) is now available 


from our new Houston plant. 


KOLKER BHC is produced in the popular 36°: technical 
and 12°) concentrate grades, offering exceptional ease of 
formulation to insecticide manufacturers. They are made to 
the same rigid quality standards that characterize all 
Kolker chemicals, including DDT, 2.4-D and 2.4.5-T. 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED in the agricultural South, 

dust es near rail, truck and ship terminals, the new Kolker plant 

«121% concentte is ready to meet your 1951 BHC requirements. Write, wire 
gerranle or phone today for prices, literature, delivery dates! 


11% powde! 
Kolker Chemical Works Inc. 


80 LISTER AVENUE, NEWARK 5, N. J. 
asic Agricultural Chemicals of Quality 
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pend on percolation for vertical pene- 
tration 
The most 


ments, it is concluded, are a mixture 


promising  treat- 


of chlorpicrin and xylene (1.3), for- 
maldehyde at 1.6 (one gallon com- 
mercial formaldehyde solution in 50 
gallons of water), dichlorobutene, 
ethyl alcohol (3067). The latter two 
materials were too toxic to lettuce to 
be used as a spring treatment; they 
could perhaps be valuable as fall treat- 
ments. Ethyl alcohol may be elimin- 
ated as a practical treatment because 
of the difficulties of obtaining the ma- 
terial. Chlorpicrin at one-quarter com- 
mercial strength with xylene may be 
cheap enough to offer most promise. 
As noted, formaldehyde is very prom 
ising in spite of the recorded data, 
but drenches have the disadvantage of 
puddling the soil and thereby ruining 
soil texture. Formaldehyde may best 
be applied as a dust, using some or- 
ganic material such as ground oat 
hulls or sawdust as a carrier; used in 
this way the materials would not only 
help control big-vein and reduce 
weeds, but would at the same time 
serve to improve soil texture and con- 


trol damping off fungi 


Seed Treatment in Oats, Wheat 

ENJAMIN Kochler and W. M. 

Bever of the University of Illi- 
nois report experiments in 1950. The 
results indicated that “Ceresan M” is 
slightly less damaging to seed than 
“N. I. Ceresan™ under the same con- 
ditions. Both are sufficiently volatile 
so that action goes on during a con- 
siderable period of time in storage be 
fore planting and both give excellent 


smut control. “Panogen™ also has 


given good smut control and appears 


to be an excellent seed treating com 
pound from the standpoint of safety 
to the treated seed. Unfortunately 
there does not yet appear to be any 
satisfactory method for applying 
“Panogen™ on a commercial scal 

In the experiments, treatments 
were made by the dry method except 
with “Panogen™ which is a liquid 
With “Panogen,” the liquid was ad 
ded to the walls of a bottle with a 


ge , 
te while the bottle was 


measuring pipet 


Table 2. 


—Smut in Canadian oats when treated with seven different compounds 


at several dosages and at three time intervals before 
planting: Urbana, Illinois, 1950 


Number of smutted heads when treated 


seed had been stored in closed bottles 
before handling 


Treatment Dosage 


oz. per bu. 


N. Il. Ceresan* % 
N. I. Ceresan a 
N. I. Ceresan ly 

resan M» 4 

resan M Ay 
Ceresan M , ly 
Parson’s Seed Saver Dust 4 
Parson’s Seed Saver Dust Ss 
Parson’s Seed Saver Dust ly 
Parson’s Seed Saver Dust % 
Parson's Seed Saver Dust 1 
Panogen® ay 
Panogen ly 
Panogen 8, 
Panogen 1 
Panogen 1% 
Carbide and Carbon #5837° % 
Carbide and Carbon #5837 1 
Dynacide' le 
Dynacide 1 
U. of Del. 2467' ly 


ye 
x 


No Treatment, percent smut 3 


“Ethyl mercury phosphate, 5 percent. 
»*Ethy] mercury p-toluene sulfonanilide, 
Organic and inorganic mercury cpds, 
“Methyl mercury dicyan diamide, 2.1 
*Dibromobutane 


4 weeks 1 week 1 day 

0 0 a 

0 0 38 

0 0 0 

0 0 2.4 

0 0 a] 

0 0 6 
33.9 
30.1 

29.4 30.5 29.8 

26.6 26.7 

‘ 21.7 23.2 
ol 

0 oe 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

15.4 

A 

7.6 

4.6 

4.0 


7.7 percent. 

3.8 percent metallic mercury. 
percent. 

Phenyl mercury acetate, 5 percent. 


*Ethyl mercuric perthiocyanate, 10 percent. 


Table 3. 


—Percent germination in Pawnee and Royal Winter wheat when the seed 
was treated with normal and excess amounts of three seed 
disinfectants: Urbana, Illinois, 1950 


> 


Treatment Dosage 

oz. per bu. 
N. I. Ceresan ‘e (normal) 
N. Ll. Ceresan 1 

N. lL. Ceresan 2 


Ceresan M 


Ceresan M 1 
Ceresan M 2 
Panogen 4 
Panogen 1's 
Panogen 3 
Check -- 


led: the seed was then added and 


thoroughly shaken. All 


treated seed was stored in closed 


rewtop bottles, except that seed 


treated with “Panogen”™ was left open 


during the first 24 hours. It is im 
possible to simulate all storage con 
ditions on farms or at seed houses 


because they vary so greatly. Closed 


bottles 


simulate conditions where 


treated seed is stored in large bulk. A 


Stand of Wheat 


Pawnee Royal 
Planted , 
after 
3 months 
storage 


Planted Planted Planted 
after after after 
1 day 3 months 1 day 
storage storage storage 


86.0 81.3 91.3 
54.7 
38.7 
90.3 3 91.7 
84.7 90.0 
Bo.0 88.7 


treatment that causes no damage in 
closed containers would seem to be 
safe under any storage conditions with 
similar seed 
In the tests for the control of 
smut in oats, treated smut-infected 
it seed variety Canadian, were plant 
ed in rod rows in triplicate. Results 
ure given in Table 2. A high percent 
age of smut developed in the checks 


The two “Ceresans” gave good con 


oy 
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... Nine Billion Pounds of 
Agricultural Sprays— Proves 
Formulators Have Confidence 
in Atlas! 


Niagara s mighty flow is mostly “water over the dam’’—only 0.02°; being used 
for power. But here's a “Niagara” of 9 bi//ion pounds of agricultural sprays— 
100°; useful in the fight against insects and weeds! 


That 9 billion pounds is representative of the industry's confidence in Atlas 
agricultural emulsitters—for leading makers of insect-killers and weed-killers 
have used Atlas emulsiters to make 90 million pounds of spray concentrates 
for the 1950 season! Convert that hgure into sprays (an easy and effective job 
when you use Atlas emulsihers!) and you have the practical equivalent of some- 
thing like 9 billion pounds of sprays. 


Atlas has formulas based on Atlas emulsifiers that have proved successful in 
stepping up the killing power of insecticides without danger to desirable plants 
—the result of many years’ research in this held. Moreover, Atlas production 
is geared to the peaks and valleys of demand for insecticides and herbicides, 
so that Atlas can meet on schedule even the heaviest demands. 


It pays to keep in touch with Atlas for what's what on the latest development 
in emulsion technology. Write today for your copy of the latest free Atlas 
pamphlet showing typical formulations with Atlox 1045-A, Atlas G-1256, and 


other versatile Atlas emulsthers. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. + Offices in principal cities « Cable Address—Atpowco 
ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Canada 
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trol at Y% ounce per bushel when the 
seed had been treated a week before 
planting. “Parson's Seed Saver Dust,” 
of which some commercial sales were 
made in Illinois in 1950 and some 
previous years, gave no control. Treat- 
ments with “Panogen™ gave good re- 
sults in this test, but “Panogen™ used 
m a commercial scale gave poor re 
sults. “Carbon and Carbide No. $837" 
gave fair control at one ounce per 
bushel, while some other compounds 
(Table 2) did not give adequate con 


trol 


Vigor notes were made at 
several intervals while the plants were 
developing. “N. I. Ceresan™ at 2 
ounce per bushel, four weeks storage. 
gave a distinct retardation in growth 
heading. Less dosage avoided this 
which carried through to delayed 
damage and also gave perfect smut 
control. “Ceresan M™ showed this re 
tardation effect to a much less extent 
The most vigorous score was attained 
by “Panogen.” It was best at Y2 and 
3.4 ounce, four weeks storage. and 


(Turn to Page 69) 


U. S. Insect Conditions During September 


This column. reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussier is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm., B. E. & P. Q.. U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


Vegetable Insects 


NFESTATIONS of the Mexican 

bean beetle remained generally 

moderate to heavy throughout 
August and the first half of September 
in Atlantic Coast and Gulf districts, 
as well as in parts of Tennessee and 
Ohio. Infestations of somewhat lesser 
intensity were reported from Nebra- 
ska, Wyoming, and Colorado. The 
potato leafhopper was troublesome on 
heans over a wide area, including 
parts of New York, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Lygus 
bugs caused serious damage to beans 
in Southern California. Other pests 
reported troublesome on beans in 
that area included the bean aphid, 
two-spotted spider mite, corn ear- 
worm, lima-bean pod borer, and 
mion thrips. The two-spotted spider 
mite also caused some damage to 
heans in Delaware and Idaho, and 
caused moderate to heavy damage to 
that crop in central Washington 
Toward the middle of September the 
bean leaf beetle was causing consider 
able damage to beans in Virgina and 
lighter damage in Louisiana. Heavy 
infestations of the banded cucumber 
heetle occurred in beans in the latter 
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State. and moderate infestations of 
that insect were reported from South 


Carolina and Florida 


Cabbage caterpillars continued 
numerous throughout August and the 
first half of September on various 
cole crops in parts of many states in 
the East and in the South. During 
early September the harlequin bug oc 
curred in light to moderate numbers 
on crucifers in Virginia, Georgia, and 
Louisiana and caused serious damage 
in parts of Tennessee. The southern 
green stink bug was numerous on 
collards in Georgia and Florida, the 
vegetable weevil was injuring turnips 
seriously in Georgia, and cabbage 
aphid infestations were moderate to 
heavy on cole crops in Southern Cali- 
fornia 

Aphid populations on potato 
were on the increase in Maine during 
most of August and in some instances 
high populations of the potato aphid 
required special insecticide treatment 
in some commercial fields. By early 
September aphid infestations had de 
creased sharply on potato in Maine, 
but were on the increase on that 
crop in Wisconsin and Washington 

Aphids were numerous during 
August on tomato in Maryland, Ohio 


Alabama, and Tennessee. Around 
the middle and latter part of that 
month high aphid populations were 
reported on pepper in Delaware and 
California and on hops in Idaho. 
They were still abundant on tomato 
in Tennessee, Ohio and some parts 
of Southern California early in Sep- 
tember 

Hornworms damaged tomato 
in a number of states during Aug- 
ust, including parts of Delaware, 
Maryland, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and California, and infestations per- 
sisted on that crop in Maryland and 
Virginia during the first half of 
September. The tomato fruitworm 
was troublesome on that crop during 
August in parts of Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina, Alabama, and 
Mississippi 

Although aphids persisted on 
late tobacco in most areas reporting, 
they apparently did not cause any 
great damage during August and 
early September. Hornworms and 
the budworm were reported on late 
tobacco from several areas, including 
Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Tennessee, but no very 
serious damage was reported 


Cotton Insects 

HE insect situation continued tc 
cause grave concern to cotton 
growers throughout August and the 
first half of September. The boll 
weevil continued to increase rapidly 
in abundance in many areas and 
thousands of growers were still spray- 
ing or dusting to hold down the 
damage. Reports early in August 
indicated that weevil damage was 
greater than at that same time last 
year in Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina. Although 
weevils were apparently being held 
in check better than last year in 
parts of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, a contin- 
ued fight was essential to keep the 
pest in check. The cotton leafworm 
ilso continued to spread and added 

to the seriousness of the situation 
County agents, entomologists, 
ind insecticide manufacturers and 
distributors did everything possible to 

(Turn to Page 67) 
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THROUGH 
USING ONE 
FLORIDIN PRODUCT 


CHLORINATED ORGANIC DILUEX-A in the quantities indicated was 
TOXICANT used by one processor during a single year. 
Difficulties in production or in the procure- 
ment of raw materials were reduced to a 
minimum. An enlarged output of high- 
7A-MILE LONG quality finished product, and approval of 
the company’s many customers were the 

result. 


TRAINLOAD OF DILUEX-A 


DILUEX-A, produced by the Floridin Company at Quincy and 
Jamieson, Florida, is one of the most adaptable carriers for 
agricultural chemical processing. Developed with the plant 
Operator's problems in view, it meets the most exacting require- 
ments in liquid toxicant formulation, and is winning general 
acceptance throughout the industry. Availability of supplies, 
fully effective plant capacity, and assurance of a quality product 
are three advantages that the user of DILUEX-A enjoys. 


ESAT LOA RQ, AAOVAN 


Special processing makes DILUEX-A applicable to many and 
varied uses. Do not endure interruptions or slow-downs that a 
Floridin product might avoid. Correspondence is invited. 


FLORIDIN COMPANY 
waeete ra 


qwaecy fia samt sae fla 


Dept. M, 120 Liberty St., Warren, Pa. 
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_ Suppliers’ Bulletins 


Parathion Label Claims 
American Cyanamid Co., New 
York, makers of parathion, have re 
leased a bulletin on the wording of 
claims for labels acceptable to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, on 
parathion products. It divides the ma 
terial into wettable powder sprays 
and dusts, and presents the copy for 
labels giving instructions for use on 
fruits & nuts; vegetables, forage crops, 
ornamentals, and field crops. The 
claims listed in the folder are more 
comprehensive and cover more ground 
than any published heretofore, the 
company states. Copies are available 
frem the Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision, American Cyanamid Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
* 
Synthetic Organics Booklet 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Division, Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, has issued the 
1951 edition of the 16-page booklet, 
“The Physical Properties of Synthetic 
Organic Chemicals.” It is condensed 
as a guide for users of organic chemi 
cals, presenting data on applications 
and physical properties of more than 
250 synthetic organic chemicals in ta- 
bular form. Copies are available from 
the company, 30 E. 42nd St.. New 
York 17, N. Y. Ask for form 6136. 
oe 
Intl. Minerals Report 
The 41st annual report of In 
ternational Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. has been issued by the company 
in an attractive full-color booklet pre 
senting the firm's 1950 activities. Net 
income for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950, was $5,776,660 as com 
pared with $5,421,017 the previous 
year, the report states 
7 
Sanitary Pump Bulletin 
Waterous Company, St. Paul, 
Minn, has prepared a new bulletin 
describing its line of sanitary pumps 
with capacities ranging from 1 to 25 


gallons per minute and pressures up to 


OCTOBER, 1950 


125 pounds. The equipment is en 
gineered for use in pumping chemicals 


at high or low temperatures, either 
under pressure or vacuum, where the 
materials must be handled on a sani- 
tary basis. Write for bulletin P-332, 
Waterous Company, 80 E. Fillmore 
Ave., St. Paul 1, Minn 


. 
Wartfarin Bulletins Out 
New information folders on 
the rodenticide warfarin have been 
released by the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation, Madison, Wis 
The folder describes the anti-coagu 
lant action of the material, pictures of 
its discoverers at the Wisconsin la- 
boratories, and instructions for bait 
ing for best results 
Another poster, 18 x 24! 
inches in size, has been issued by the 
Foundation for use in publicizing war- 
farin. Its copy reads, “Stop this rob- 
ber!” with a picture of a rat's head in 
the center. Copies are available. Write 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, University of Wiscon 


sin, Madison 


e 

Mixing Systems Described 

Chemical Engineering Service. 
Inc.. Green Bay, Wisconsin, has is 
sued a 24-page booklet describing in 
detail the mechanics and economics 
of their line of “COE” hoppers and 
mixing systems. A cut-away drawing 
of the fully-automatic system is pre- 
sented, with full descriptive details. 
Write for booklet entitled “The Pic- 
ture of Profits and Costs has 
Changed.” 

+ 

Sulphur Up $4 Per Ton 

Freeport Sulphur Co. an 
nounced an advance of $4.00 per ton 
in the price of sulphur early this 
month, bringing the price for domestic 
delivery to $22 per ton. Sulphur for 
export was advanced $3 per ton, up 
to $25. Sulphur shipments have been 
running in excess of production and 
users are urged to conserve stocks 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. is expected 
to move its price schedules upward, 


in contracting for 1951 delivery 
Texas Gulf has indicated it will al- 
locate sulphur shipments over the 
balance of 1950, reducing quantities 
shipped about 206 
. 
Offers Mixer Bulletin 
U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has issued bulletin 265 de- 
scribing its line of mixing and grind- 
ing equipment. The bulletin is fully 
illustrated and each item is described 
fully. Write the company, c/o 
Process Equipment Div., Akron 9, 
Ohio 
+ 
Offers Laboratory Service 
Raymond C. Crippen Labor- 
atories, Baltimore, Md., have issued 
bulletin 27, entitled “Organic Syn- 
theses, Research, Development & An- 
alyses.” The literature describes the 
services available in the fields men- 
tioned, and also in the development 
of new compounds into new uses 
Write the Crippen Laboratories, 
Fleet St. & Central Ave., Baltimore 
2, Maryland 
Kraft Bag Brochure Out 
Kraft Bag Co. has just publish- 
ed a brochure entitled “Dependable,” 
describing the various types of ship- 
ping sacks the company manufact- 
ures at its two plants at St. Marys, 
Ga. and Gilman, Vt. Copies of the 
colorful brochure are available from 
the company, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 
. 
Technical Bulletin Offered 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chem- 
ical Co., New York, has prepared a 
technical bulletin describing the chem- 
ical properties, insecticidal efficiency 
and toxicity of “Metacide,” “Systox” 
and “Potasan,” three new organic 
phosphate insecticides offered by the 
company 
“Metacide” has __ insecticidal 
strength equal to parathion, but less 
toxicity to mammals, the book indi 
cates. “Systox” is a systemic, for 
research only. “Potasan,” a miticide, 
is available for research in spray or 
dust form. Write for bulletin, c/o 
the company, 6505-A Empire State 


Bldg., New York 1, N. Y 
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UPAR 


Dusting Sulp YL 


Conditioned and unconditioned—93% passing No. 325 
Mesh or 98% passing No. 325 Mesh. These Dusting 
Sulphurs are very finely ground and specially processed 
to resist lumping or caking when stored. 


Wettable Sulfelturs 


Fungicidal Sulphur, minus 10 microns, or 98% passing 
No. 325 Mesh. These Wettable Sulphurs contain eff- 
cient wetting and dispersing agents which make the 
Sulphurs readily miscible with water for use in orchards 
or in the preparation of cattle and sheep dips. 


Soil Sul MSS 


Granular—16 Mesh. Mathieson Soil Sulphur is an efficient 
acid medium for neutralizing or acidifying alkaline soils 
and for adding porosity to dense soils. 


Commercial Flour Sulphur 


99.5% Pure. 90% passing No. 80 Mesh. Spe- 
cially refined for use in mixed fertilizers and 
in mineral feed mixtures for live-stock. 


SERVING INDUSTRY, 


Write today concerning your requirements. Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, Mathieson Building, Baltimore 


AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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DDT Solvents Evaluated 
During the summer of 1945 
DDT emlusion and solution sprays 
containing different 
tested on the 
field crops at Long Beach, Miss., and 
Atmore, Ala. Four applications at 
dosages of 1 to 2 pounds of DDT per 
acre were made to determine the most 
satisfactory solvent for use in white- 
fringed beetle control. Of eight sol 
vents used, “Amsco-Solv A” was the 
most satisfactory, closely followed by 


solvents were 


foliage of numerous 


xylene. In general, the kerosene for 
mulas, both emulsions and solutions, 
caused excessive foliage burn. The fo- 
liage of sweet-potatoes and peanuts 
were affected. None of the 
sprays, at the dosages employed, af 
fected the yield of snap beans or 
tomatoes, but there were indications 
that formulations containing kerosene 
would adversely affect the yield of 
squash 

Tests were also conducted in 
1945 to determine the effect of DDT- 
xylene emulsion on the foliage of nur 


least 


sery plants. From one to seven ap- 
plications were made during the sum- 
mer with 1 to 10 pounds of DDT (1 
to 10 quarts of xylene) per acre- 
application, or a total of 7 to 30 
pounds of DDT (7 to 30 quarts ot 
xylene) per acre-season. There was 
no evidence of foliage burn or indi- 
cation that bud formation or new 
growth had been affected 

In 1946, because of its avail 
ability and cost, 
xylene was the only solvent used in 
DDT emulsion formulations for ad- 
ditional tests and for field control 
against adult white-fringed beetles 
Emulsion sprays were applied at rates 
up to 10 pounds of DDT (10 quarts 
of xylene) per acre-season to the fo- 
liage of field crops and ornamentals, 
and the results were entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


comparative low 


In 1948, tests conducted on 
potted bean plants and field-grown 
beans and peas showed that either 
coal-tar or petroleum xylene is satis: 


OCTOBER. i950 


factory for use in white-fringed beetle 
U.S. D. A. Bulletin E-806, 
July, 1950. 


control 


Trace 2,4-D Radioactively 

“Tagging” 2,4-D with radioac 
tive carbon, New 
York State Experiment Station, Gen 
eva, have been able to trace minute 


amounts of this weed killer as it 


scientists at the 


passes through bean plants 


The investigations are part of 
a study of plant growth regulators 
under way at the Station. 2,4-D made 
radioactive by the addition of carbon 
14 in the carboxyl group was applied 
to young red kidney bean plants and 
the absorption of the 2,4-D by the 
plants traced with the aid of a Geiger 
counter. While beans would never be 
treated with 2,4-D as a regular prac- 
tice, they served as an excellent ex- 
perimental medium 

Methods devised 


which make it possible to isolate and 


were also 


measure nearly all of the radioactive 
material present in the stems of treated 
plants. 

“Minute quantities of 2,4-D 
are sufhcent to kill sensitive plants, 
but these quantities cannot be fol- 
lowed in the plant by ordinary an 
alytical methods,” the Station reports 
“Radioactive carbon has been used to 
‘tag’ the 2,4-D and in this way it has 
been possible to detect amounts of 
the ‘tagged’ weed killer as little as 
one-billionth of an ounce or less. The 
movement of the 2,4-D in the bean 
plant has also been studied, and some 
information obtained concerning the 
chemical changes of 2,4-D that take 
place in plants.” 

The chief movement of radio 
active 2,4-D applied to the leaves was 
downward through the stems of the 
bean plants, eventually reaching the 
roots. The major portion of the radio 
activity was concentrated in the stems 
Considerable movement of the ma 
terial had occurred within six hours 


after treatment, it was found 


Grasshopper Control Noted 

Satisfactory control of grass- 
hoppers in short, green alfalfa was 
obtained with the following insecti 
cides and minimum 
Chlordane spray 0.5 pound, dust 1 
pound; toxaphene spray 1 pound, 
dust 1.5 pounds; aldrin spray 0.125 
pound, dust 0.25 pound; parathion 
suspension spray 0.2 pound, dust 0.3 
pound. Kills at these dosages approxi 
mated 90 percent in 3 days 


acre-dosages: 


To secure control in tall, dense 
alfalfa, weedy grain stubble, and dry 
ing grass it was necessary to use the 
following dosages: Chlordane spray 
1 pound, dust 1.5 pounds; toxaphene 
spray 1.5 pounds, dust 2 pounds: 
parathion spray and dust 0.4 pound: 
aldrin spray 0.25 pound; dust 0.4 
Oil solution, emulsion, and water 
suspension formulations of chlordane. 
toxaphene, and aldrin were about 
equally effective. 

Dieldrin, heptachlor, and tetra- 
ethyl pyrophosphate used at 0.1 
pound per acre were equally effective 
against grasshoppers in range grass 
Kills ranged from 80 to 90 percent 

Benzene hexachloride was used 
at 0.4 pound of the gamma isomer in 
emulsion spray and dust. Kills were 
xccasionally good but usually poor 
All insecticides effective 
when applied to mature or dry vege 
tation during the summer, than when 
used on succulent vegetation in the 


were le SS 


spring or fall 

Residual kills with chlordane, 
toxaphene, aldrin, dieldrin, and hepta 
chlor continued for 1 to 3 weeks 
residual kills with benzene hexachlo- 
ride, parathion, and tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate after one day were of no 
consequence as compared with 1 day 
for tetraethyl pyrophospate and 5 
days for benzene hexachloride and 
parathion 

The following bait toxicants 
and minimum rates per 100 pounds 
of carrier gave as good and usually 
much higher kills in field tests than 
6 pounds of sodium fluosilicate : Chlor- 
dane 0.5 pound, toxaphene 1 pound, 
aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachler 0.1 
pound, and benzene hexachloride at 
0.25 pound of the gamma isomer 

Toxicants in oil solution, emul- 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER 


AGAIN! — 


Commercial Ferti- 
lizer Attachment 


Hood—Two Sizes: 


“The NEW LEADER” 
leads the field 


with its new 

motor-driven Spreader 

offering greater accuracy of spread 

with the most positive feed on the market! 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES — Uniformity of 
spread is not dependent on truck speed. Motor 
is mounted on catwalk and drives only the twin 
distributor discs at a constant speed, assuring 
full width of spread at all times together with 
uniform distribution. 


Conveyor is separately driven from truck 
drive shaft by a series of V-belts to deliver the 
correct amount per acre—regardless of truck 
speed or regardless of whether the truck is driven 
in low, super-low or any other gear. 


Conveyor speed is, therefore, positively syn- 


19-foot or 23-foot 


chronized with speed of the rear wheels of the 
truck and at each revolution of the rear wheels, 
the conveyor moves a given distance regardless 
of the truck’s speed. Amount of material de- 
livered by conveyor does not vary with hilly or 
soft field conditions. 

Spreader Body Lengths (inside measure) are 
9’, 11’, 13° and 15°. Other body lengths on 
special order. 

Note: When Spreading Attachment is folded 

up for road-traveling position—width 
is approximately 7°-5"’. 


SELF UNLOADING TRANSPORT ares 


“The NEW LEADER” Self-Unloading Bulk Transport 


Size above, 30-foot length (exclusive of elevator), total capacity 23.7 cu. yds. Con- 
veyor and elevator driven by gas engine. Available in other sizes from 15-ft. to 30-ft. 


Special] Feature: Transport is a self-powered unit. A 
13 H.P., air-cooled gas engine operates conveyor and 
elevator independently of truck power when unloading 
at plant or filling trucks at delivery points 


Suitable for hauling bulk material such as lime, com- 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


coal, 


rock phosphate, sand, crushed rock, 
feeds, etc. Adaptable to hauling 
bagged, packaged goods, etc. 


mercial fertilizer 


corn, grain, 


Write today for specifications, 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SPREADERS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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sion, and water suspension showed 
no consistent outstanding differences 
in kills. Toxicants in oil solutions were 
the easiest to use in making dry baits; 
emulsions were more convenient for 
making wet bait 

The following baits contain 
ing chlorinated hydrocarbons were 
more effective than wet bait with so 
dium fluosilicate as the toxicant: Mix- 
ture of mill-run bran and sawdust 
moistened with water containing the 
toxicant in emulsion or water suspen- 
sion and applied wet; coarse bran im- 
pregnated with the toxicant in oil 
solution plus an equal volume of saw- 
dust, water to make a crumbly mash, 
and applied wet; coarse bran impreg- 
nated with the toxicant in oil solu- 
tion, and applied dry. The dry bait is 
easier to prepare, can be stored for 
months without loss of effectiveness, 
and is particularly well suited for 
distribution by aircraft because the 
acre-rate of application is only one- 
fourth the weight of wet bait contain- 
ing the same quantities of bran and 
toxicant 

Increasing acre-rates of bait ap- 
plication from 5 to 10 pounds with 
dry bait and from 
with wet bait did not consistently in- 
crease the kills with the grasshopper 
populations (10-50 per square yard) 


20 to 40 pounds 


encountered in the tests. Experience 
gained in range grasshopper control 
programs indicated that more than 5 
pounds of dry bait is needed to con- 
trol populations exceeding 40 per 
square yard 

The relative 


morning and afternoon bait applica- 


effectiveness of 


tions in alfalfa varied with the sea 
sons of the year but differences were 
not great enough to warrant limiting 
operations to any particular time of 
day 


Most 


ate impregnated dry bran readily but 


rt grassh ppers 


species 
some range species fed on it only 
sparingly and a few not at all. Species 
readily ate 


at one feeding 


that accepted the bait 
38 flakes 
although only 1 flake was needed to 
kill. Increasing the toxicant to four 


trom 1 to 


times the minimum effective d sage 
did not decrease the number of flakes 


S. D. A. Bulletin E-807, 


eaten.—_U 
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“Tests of Insecticides for Grasshopper 
Control, 1948 and 1949,” by J. R. 
Parker. July, 1950. 
_ 

Toxicants Tested in Foods 

Known amounts of spray resi 
dues of ten insecticides were bioassay- 
ed in processed foods (strained beans, 
and mixtures of apricots and apples) 
by a modified Nolan and Wilcoxon 
method for parathion, involving the 
extraction of the insecticide from the 
food product with benzene, evaporat 
ing the benzene with compressed air, 
and testing the extract in water on 
Aedes aegypt: 
toxicity 

The insecticides 
this method were heptachlor, aldrin, 
dieldrin, chlordane, lindane, BNP, 
BNB, methoxychlor, “Rhothane,” and 
toxaphene 

The various insecticides were 
readily detected when added to pro 


cessed foods at concentrations of 0.5 


mosquito larvae for 


assayed by 


to 5.0 p.p.m. Benzene extracts of such 
samples were diluted to a dosage equi 
valent to 0.01 to 1.0 p.p.m. for criti 
The critical dilution of 


extracts from aqueous SUSPENSIONS Was 


cal assaying 


to a concentration of 0.125 to 0.01 
p.p.m 

In general, the insecticide toxi 
inhibited 
with plant material 
inhibited toxicity to some insecticides 


city was when combined 


Strained beans 


more than a mixture of strained apri- 
cots and apples 

Heptachlor in both beans and 
apricots and apples, and methoxychlor 
and chlordane in beans showed partial 
“Bioassay 
of Insecticide Spray Residues in Pro 
cesed Food,” by Albert Hartzell and 
Eleanor E. Storrs in Contributions 
from Boyce Thompson 
April-June, 1950 

> 

Oil Herbicides Tested 


Tests were conducted to eval 


destruction in processing 


Institute 


uate the toxicity of 31 pure petrol 
eum hydrocarbons in the boiling rang 
from 176 to 572° F. Selectivity was 
studied as a property of oils and as a 


of plants. Methods were 


which toxic hydr 


characteristic 
studied by carbons 
and herbicidal oils could be made 


selectively toxic. Test plants used wer 


carrots, several other vegetable species, 

and weeds. 

The results of the evaluation 
hydrocarbons indicated the 

from highest to 


of the 

order of 
lowest to be aromatics, naphthenes, 
olefins, and straight-chain paraffins. 


toxicity 


Boiling point influenced toxicity in- 
dependently of hydrocarbon series. In 
general, the boiling range of greatest 
toxicity was about 280 to 510° F 
The hydrocarbons with a boiling range 
less than that were low in toxicity, 
probably because of their high volatil- 
ity. Chronic injury resulted from hy- 
drocarbons boiling above 510°F. The 
most extreme variation in toxicity was 
found in the boiling range from 400 
to 510° F. The aromatics, methyl- 
naphthalene,  dimethyl-naphthalene, 
and diphenyl-methane, were the most 
toxic hydrocarbons tested; yet n-tetra- 
decane in the same boiling range did 
not injure any of the test plants 

A_ peculiar characteristic of 
the olefins was their marked increase 
in toxicity on being stored in the 
light. Such a change did not occur in 
the aromatics or paraffins 

One method used in evaluat: 
ing the toxicity of the hydrocarbons 
was to dilute them in a nontoxic oil to 
a concentration that was not toxic to 
carrots, but toxic to most other kinds 
Such selective concentra 
the toxic 


of plants 
tions obtained for 
hydrocarbons that had boiling points 
between 280 and 500° F 

The results of several experi- 


ments in which the hydrocarbons were 


were 


diluted in nontoxic oil gave strong 
evidence that the selective toxicity of 
aromatic hydrocarbons depends on 


their concentration rather than on 
the quantity applied. This is in con 
trast to certain other herbicides, such 
materials, 


as the growth-regulating 


where the quantity of toxicant ap- 
plied is more important than its con 
centration 

Experiments with aqueous em 
hydrocarbons and 


indicated 


ulsions of tox 
highly 
that it was possible to 


aromatic naphthas 
htain selec- 
application 


tivity by this form of 


Results with emulsions, however, were 
not consistent. Diethyl-henzene at 30 


(Turn to Page 67) 
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Horseflies Horn flies 


Answer: Pyrenone-based insecticides. They're the advertising, publicity, and promotion campaigns that are 
only insecticides that protect cattle against all the keeping Pyrenone-based insecticides first in the minds of 
vour customer — the dairy farmer 

For information, write U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


pests shown here. They will not contaminate milk 
or meat... are free from skin irritants and 


unpleasant odors. 
Branches in all principal cities 


Give your dairy insecticides these sale “pluses.” Base them in Canada: Standard Chemical Co., Ltd., 99 Vanderhoof Ave., 
on Pyrenones and cash in on the hard-selling nationwide Leaside, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Witman to Pitts. Plate Glass 

E. D. Witman has joined the 
Market Research and Development 
Department of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company's Columbia Chemical Di 


E. D. WITMAN 


vision, according to an announcement 
by W. LIL. Galliher, executive sales 
manager for the division 

Formerly associated with Sher 
win-Wilhams Company as assistant 
director, Agricultural Chemicals D: 
vision, Mr. Witman will specialize in 
agricultural chemicals with Columbia 
He is a native of New Albany. In 
liana, and received his Doctor's d 
gree in Chemistry from Ohio Stat 
University 

Dr. Witman is a member 
the research committee, North Cen 
tral Weed Control Conference; mem 
her of the American Chemical So 
ciety; and served as special consultant 
for the office of Scientific Research 
ind Development in World War II 


Prentiss Changes Name 

R. J. Prentiss & Co., Inc., 
New York 7, N. Y.. for over 40 years 
i key figure in the manufacture and 
Jistribution of chemicals, botanicals, 
insecticides and  rodenticides, has 
changed its corporate name to Prentiss 
Drug & Chemical Co.. Inc., as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1950. it has been announced 
by Harold R. King, president. Accord 


ing to King, this is merely a change in 
corporate name and does not involve 
any change in business policy, manage 
ment or personnel 

At the same time, Mr. King 

(Turn to Page 66) 
a 

Putnam Joins Ultra Chem. 

Sherman W. Putnam has been 
appointed general sales manager, in 
the Midwest for all products of Ultra 
Chemical Works, Inc., it has been 
announced. Mr. Putnam will operate 
from Ultra’s new Midwest Sales O 
fice, in Chicago. He was formerly 
assistant general sales manager of 
Dow Chemical Ci 


MEETINGS 


National Pest Control Association, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, October 22-25. 

12th Annual Packaging Institute. 
Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. October 23-25. 

Mississippi Fertilizer Conference, 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi. Miss.. 
Oct. 26 & 27. 

2nd Annual Aerial! Dusting & Spray- 
ing Conference, Yakima. Wash 
ington, Nov. 2 & 3. 

California Fertilizer Association, 
Coronado Hoiel. San Diego, 
Calif.,. November 2-4. 

National Fertilizer Association. 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel. Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi. November 13- 
15. 

N. Y. State I ticide & Fungicid 
Conference, Ithaca, N. Y., No- 
vember, 14-16 

Eastern Branch. American Associa- 
tion of Ec ic Ent logist 
Warwick Hotel. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Nov. 20 & 21. 

4th Western Canadian Weed Con- 
trol Conference, Regina Sask. 
Canada, Nov. 21 & 22. 

American Phytopathological Society 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.., 
Dec. 1, 2, 3, 1950. 

Chemical Specialties Migrs. Asso- 
ciation, New Yorker Hotel, New 
York, Dec. 4 & 5. 

North Central Weed Control Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
December 12-14. 

Iowa State Fertilizer Conference, 
Ames. la., December 12-14. 

American Association of Economic 
Entomologists. Denver. Colorado, 
Dec. 18-21. 

Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 
ence. New Yorker Hotel. New 
York, January 3-5. 


U. S. Potash Names Gidney 

Dean R. Gidney has been 
named sales manager of the U. S. 
Potash Co., New York, the company 
has announced. Mr. Gidney has been 


DEAN R. GIDNEY 


with U. S. Potash since 1937, with 
five of the intervening years being 
spent in the U. S. Armed Forces 
He was returned to inactive duty as 
Lt. Commander in the Navy, and took 
up his former position with U. §$ 
Potash. In 1948 he was made assis- 
tant sales manager, which position he 
held until his recent advancement 

He is a graduate of Dartmouth 
college, a member of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and was an outstanding Soccer player, 
having been named on the All-Ameri 
can team 

. 

Miss. Fertilizer Conference 

The annual Mississippi State 
Fertilizer meeting will be held at Bil- 
oxi, Miss., October 26 & 27, it has 
been announced by Dr. W. R. 
Thompson, associate leader in exten- 
sion agronomy, Mississippi State Col- 
lege. Headquarters for the conven- 
tion will be the Hotel Buena Vista 

According to the advance 
plans, registration will begin in the 
hotel lobby at 3 p. m. on the 26th, 
with a banquet that evening at 6:30 
The formal meeting will continue all 
day Friday, October 27, ending with 
a shrimp jamboree Friday night 
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™ RICELAND 
RICE HULLS 


A Gicnicl Reeos 


aiken i, 7" 


a 
Uy 


YU Scientifically dried and ground especially” for 


fertilizer conditioning. 

Y Available in fine ground No. 16, medium ground 
No. 14 and coarse ground No. 12. 
Used and preferred by leading fertilizer 
manufacturers. 

Y Available in large volume the year ‘round. 

Y Shipped in bulk or 100-pound burlap bags (25 
to 40 tons per car). 

OW Very inexpensive. 


YY Wire, phone or write for free sample and price. 


World’ 
world’s largest 
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Connecticut Station Passes 75th Year Connecticut Development 


HE oldest agricultural experi 
re nt station in the U. S. had its 
75th anniversary September 28 and 
29, with appropriate ceremonies. The 
Connecticut station, New Haven, be 
gan its two day observance with an 
open house. Speakers at the formal 
sessions included Arnold Nicholson, 
managing editor of Country Gentle 
man; Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president 
of Johns Hopkins University and head 
of the National Academy of Sciences 

The second day featured a 
symposium on “The Research Insti 
tute in Modern Society,” with four 
eminent scientists taking part. They 
were Dr. E. W. Sinnott. Dean of 
Yale Graduate School; Dr. S. A 
Waksman, chief of the department 
of microbiology, Rutgers University: 
Dr. Alexander Wetmore, secretary. 
the Smithsonian Institution; and Dr 
George O. Curme, Jr., vice-president 
in charge of chemical research, Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York 

A banquet Friday night was 
attended by official delegates and the 
station staff, who were welcomed by 
Connecticut’s Governor Chester Bow 
les, president of the Station Board of 
Control. Toastmaster was John Lyman, 
member of the Board of Control. Insti 
tutions offering greetings to the station 
at the dinner were: 

Agricultural Research Admini 
stration, U. S. Department of Agr 
culture, represented by Dr. P. V 
Cardon, administrator: Section of Ex 
periment Stations, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
represented by Dr. M. H. Campbell, 
director of the Rhode Island Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station: Rothamsted 
(England) Experimental Station, re 
presented by Dr. Frank Yates, head 
of the Statistical Department: Wes 
leyan University, represented by Dr 
J]. W. Peoples, Professor of Geology; 
University of Connecticut repre 
sented by Dr. A. N. Jorgensen, Presi 
dent; Yale University represented by 
Dr. Sinnott: Industrial Research Insti 
tute, Inc.. represented by Dr. N. A 
Shepard, Chemical Director, Ameri 


can Cyanamid Company: the Ameri 
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mond A. Loring, chairman of the 
Commis 
sion. Mr. Lyman accepted the plaque 
can Association for the Advancement om tilelt of the abies 
of Science, represented by Dr. G. A m 
Baitsell, Professor of Bi logy, Yale New Plant Under Way 
University, and the National Acad Richmond Guano Co.. Richmond, 
emy of Sciences, Dr. Bronk Va. has begun construction of a new 
As a permanent memento ol superphosphate plant featuring a 40 
the celebration, a tablet marking the ton Sturtevant den in a Luria steel 
spot of the first agricultural experi and asbestos building, 100 x 200 ft 
ment station in America, was un in size. The former plant was de- 


veiled. Presentation was made by Ray stroyed by fire in 1934 


wor 
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CABBAGE WORMS 
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Ra 


A Basic Source im 


for Insecticide Formulators 


OTHER 
STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


Yes, Stauffer is a basic producer of DDT, 


and offers manufacturers and formulators a 

dependable source of Technical Grade and ne ee Soil— 

Re id Refined— Crude 

DDT Concentrates. BHC 

(Benzene Hexachloride) 

; : - ; Technical and Concentrates 

You can rely on Stauffer tor other basic LINDANE 

Technical and Concentrates 

agricultural chemicals. With plants and ware POTASSIUM NITRATE 

convenient source of Potassium 

and Nitrogen in hydroponic 
mixtures 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 

: TOXAPHENE 

Fx- Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 
PARATHION 

Wettable and Dust Concentrates 
CHLORDANE 

Wettable, Emulsifiable and 
Dust Concentrates 


houses in major agricultural sections, Stauffer 
can give prompt service . . . service which 
does not end when shipment is made. 
perienced chemists, entomologists and engin- 
eers are available for consultation on your 


compounding, formulating or field problems. 2 
Amine and Ester Concentrates 


BORAX 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
221 No. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Iilinois 
824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Houston 2, Tex. @ Weslaco, Tex. 

Apopka, Fila. @ N. Portiand, Ore. 
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Branch managers of the Insecticide President and Treasurer: R. J. Zipse. Branch Manager: John Plowden. Assis- 
Division of Geigy Company. Inc. met Sales Manager: Dr. G. R. Ferguson. tant sales Manager: R. H. Griffin. West- 


with members of the board of directors Technical Director: W. F. Zipse. Presi- ern Territory Manager: C. L. White, As- 
at the annual banquet for the salesmen dent: W. R. Peele. Southeast Branch sistant Southeast Branch Manager: Larry 
following the September meeting of the Manager: Charles Remington. Florida Harman. Northwest Manager: Paul Mills. 


N. A. C. Association at Spring Lake, N. State Manager: C. A. Suter. Executive Rocky Mountain Manager: and R. T. 
J. From right to left. thev are: C. W. Vice President; E. L. Jarrett. Southwest Parker. Head of Legal Department. 
Mahnken. Secretary: J. C. Dietsche. Vice Branch Manager: E. C. Gerdes. Midwest 


To Oregon Fertilizer Post sales representative in the state of Mac C. Taylor, president ot 
Oregon Washington Fertilizer Washington. He is a graduate of Oregon Washington Co., states that 
Co., Seattle, has announced that Wm Washington State College, and the necessity for a full-time manager 
R. Chorlton has become manager of worked with the State Department of for the Portland plant has becom: 
the firm's factory at Portland, Oregon Agriculture before his connection urgent with the rapid growth oi 
Mr. Chorlton was formerly associated with Simplot. During World War business in that area. The plant was 
with the Simplot Fertilizer Co. as a II, he was a Marine Corps member erected in 1948 
| | 
s 
We are now offering complete, integrated blending 
and impregnation systems for handling practically 
all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 
finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 


THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 


MUNCY PENNSYLVANIA 


‘““DHYLLITE’’ (TRADE NAME) 
PYROPHYLLITE 


The World's Greatest Diluent & Carrier Absolutely A chemical analysis run consistent in every batch 

Non-Abrasive and Adheres Readily to Foliage and of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 

all Surfaces. of absolute un formity for use as a diluent and 

PHYLLITE’'S UNIFORMITY IS carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill- 
UNSURPASSED 95% through 325 mesh. Has low pH (5.1). 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE era ags. 20 tom lots. Lowest prices 


on West Coast. FOB 


@ Mrite us tor heiptu forma imiad rou» samp @ Smaller vantities af dese 


PIONEER PYROPHYLLITE PRODUCERS °°. ="... 


CHULA VI 
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Pennsalt Co. Celebrates 100th Birthday 


BSERVANCE of its 100th an 
O niversary was made by Penn- 
sylvania Salt Mfg. Co. in a week- 
long celebration beginning September 


FRED J. SHANAMAN 
State President 


25. Speakers invited to appear at 
various luncheons, dinners and other 
gatherings in honor of the occasion, 
included James H. Duff, Governor 
of the state; George B. Beitzel, presi 
dent of Pennsalt, and other officers 
A book, “Prologue 
to Tomorrow” Robert 
Keith Leavitt was prepared for the 


of the company 
written by 


occasion, to present the history of 
the firm which began operations in 
1850 

The first centennial event was 
a luncheon on Monday, September 
26, at which Gov. Duff spoke after 
being introduced by Leonard T. Beale, 
chairman of the Pennsalt board of 
directors. The luncheon was held at 


The Pennsalt Whitemarsh Laborator- 
ies near Philadelphia. scene of cen- 
tennial observance. Building is an old 
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the company’s Whitemarsh Labora 
tories near Philadelphia, seat of the 
firm's research activities 

On Tuesday evening, a dinner 


GEORGE B. BEITZEL 
President of Pennsalt Co., Phila. 


party was held at Whitemarsh for all 


the company employees from plants 
in Easton and Cornwell Hts., Pa., 
and all retired personnel residing in 
the area. 


The following day, members 
of the press and other industrial and 
business friends were invited to a 
luncheon at Whitemarsh, at which 
Messrs. Beitzel and Beale spoke. The 
group toured the laboratories follow 


ing the luncheon 


Thurday and Friday were oc 
cupied by the first meeting ever held 
of the entire Pennsalt sales force, 
terminating with a dinner to which 
employees and their wives were in 
vited 


mansion converted into chemical labor 
atory for all of company’s experimental 
work, including agricultural chemicals. 


Mathieson Personnel Shifts 

Changes in the operating di 
vision of Mathieson Chemical Corpo 
ration have heen announced recently 
The transfer of some personnel and 
the promotion of others are a result 
f the corporation's several expansion 
programs 

R. B. Worthy, vice president, for 
merly general manager of both the Salt 
ville, Va., and Baltimore, Md., operations, 
will now devote his entire time to the 
Saltville operations where he will make 
his headquarters. His new responsibilities 
include supervision of the construction 
new $6 million 
electrolytic chlorine plant at Saltville 

Arthur T. Bennett, vice-president, 
formerly general manager of SASCO op 


and operation of the 


erations, with headquarters in Houston, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Baltimore operations 

Mathieson’s plants, 
formerly operated as a group, have been 


southwestern 


formed into separate operating divisions 
with the following management 

Joseph Mullen, Jr.. has been ap 
pointed operating manager of the Little 
Rock (Arkansas) operations which consist 
of fertilizer and acid plants. H. T. Galt has 
been appointed assistant operating man 
ager at Little Rock 

James S. Gilliam has been named 
operating manager, Sulphur Recovery op 
erations, consisting of sulphur recovery 
plants at McKamie and Magnolia, Arkan 
sas 

R. T. Braun has been made operat 
ing manager of Southwestern Acid Plants 
operations, consisting of sulphuric acid 
plants at Port Arthur and Beaumont 
Texas, and Bossier City, Louisiana 

W. S. Miller has been appointed 
operating manager of the Houston (Texas) 
operations, and John R. Beathy, assistant 
operating manager. The Houston opera 
tions consist of fertilizer and acid plants 
at Pasadena, a sulphur plant at Houston 
and an engineering department for ser 
vicing all the southwestern plants 

. 


Weed Program Planned 
Although meeting plans were 
far from complete as the October 
issue Went to press, the program was 
taking shape for the seventh annual 
North Central Weed Control Con 
ference to be held in Milwaukee, Di 
cember 13-15 
Special 


cussed at the meeting are state weed 


problems to be dis 


measures, acrial spraying and 
il eff 


thousand persons are ex 


cts on plant metabolism 
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Phytopaths Meet in Dec. cember 2 at the Peabody Hotel, Mem 


Plans for the December 1-3 phis. Tenn., meeting headquarters 


meeting of the American Phytopath In addition to the APS, the 


nres 


hei 


Dr 


| 

r inder way at tato Association of America will 

s time, with deadline for abstracts meet Memphis, an int sessions 

g set for Octol 5 ‘ ! f the two groups are being arranged 

Curtis May : southern Division of APS 
ll} its annual m } 

ro 


umization 
ung e 
virus disease, and Ithaca Meeting is Planned 
r extension workers November 13-15 are the dates 


innual banquet wall be held Ds or the 12th annual insecticick 
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FERTILIZER 
MATERIAL 


and 


F'eedstuffs 


Manufacturers Agents 
Importers - Exporters 


Complete Service to Manufacturers 
of 


Commercial Fertilizers & Feedstuffs 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


NEW YORK 


Baltimore - Jacksonville - St. Louis - Houston 


ind fungicide conierence at Ithaca. 
N. Y., and program plans are well 
under way According to Dr. G 
C. Kent, head of the department of 
Plant Pathology, Cornell, the first 
day will be devoted to application 
equipment and the final two days to 

of tests made during 1950 
ind recommendations for 1991 pest 
control measures 

The annual dinner will be 
held on the 15th. The meetings will 
be held in Bibbins Hall through the 
courtesy of G.L.F 


a 

N. J. Fertilizer Conference 

The annual meeting of fer 
tilizer manufacturers and dealers was 
held at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., September 28. Pre- 
siding over the sessions was Dr. W 
H. Martin, dean of the college of 
igriculture and director of the ex- 
periment — station Dr. Stacy B 
Randle. Rutgers, was in charge of 
irrangements 

Speakers on the program in 
cluded Dr. John R. Taylor, Amer- 
ican Plant Food Council, Washing 
ton, D.C.: John C. Crissy. GLF Soil 
Building Service, Ithaca, N. Y.; Rod- 
ney A. Briggs, Rutgers; Dr. E. R 
Purvis, Rutgers, and Dr. Firman E 
Bear, head of the soils department 
it Rutgers 

Dr. Bear told his hearers that 

ttain weeds may mak 

portant contmbutions 
minor 
statement was made in connection 
with his talk on the need for more 
orgamic matter in the soil, which he 
termed as “a matter of great impor 


tance 


PRENTISS 


ontinued from Page 61) 


removal of 
t ect plant to new and larger 
quarters. Formerly at Newark, N 
| icide manufacturing di 
ited in a building 
sent Prentiss chemi 
cessing plant at 
,1. N. Y. The 
the Prentiss 


new 
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Fertilizer Short Course 
The Fertilizer Technology Short 
Course was held at the 


ot Maryland August 21-25, sponsored 


University 


Fertilizer Committee of the 
Soil Science Society of American. Re 


presentatives of the teaching and re 


by the 


search staffs from 25 states and repre 
sentatives from the industry were in 
attendance. This course was reported 
to be the first of its kind ever given 

Papers were presented by 
technical workers from the industry 
and State and Federal soil scientists 
Detailed discussions were given on the 
source and supply of fertilizer ma 
terials, and on many phases of the 
technology and processing of fertili- 
zer materials and fertilizers. Time was 
each 


a Idi- 


provided for discussion after 
paper for the presentation of 
tional points 

The course 
tf manutacturing processes 


A visit 


ammonia 


included a study 


mn fertih 


zer plants was made to the 


synthetk ind nitrogen f 
tilizer plants of the Solvay Process 
Division, Allicd Chemical and Dye 


Corporation, Hopewell, Virginia, on 


August 22. On August 24. a visit was 
*] 


le t : 4 ] nern} 
made ¢t the suirurte acl superpnhos 


phate and mixed fertilizer plants of 


Chemical C poration 


Baltimore, Md 


short 


the Davison 
wt Curtis Bay, near 
The papers given in this 
published as a mono 
American Society of 
Announcement will bh 
made when this monograph is avail 


able tor distribution 


posed of Kenneth D. Jacob, Chait 
man, Randall J. Jones, Albin O. Kuhn 
ind Maurice Lockwood 


* 
Hoof & Mouth Controlled? 

After a battle of 
from the | 


four year's 
duration, veterinarians 
S. and Mexic 


won a major victory 


believe they may have 
over hoof-and 


broke out in 


During this period, 


mouth disease which 
Mexico in 1946 
over 17 millions animals were vac 
cinated against the disease 

No incidences of the disease 


have been noted since last December 


OCTOBER, 1950 


and the vaccination program has halt 
ed, temporarily, to enable the 
tists to see if the 


the 120-day 


borate precautions are being 


immunity wears off. Ela 
taken t 
prevent an outbreak, and to keep it 
under control should it appear. That 
the diseask 
the U. S 


authorities, and no chances are being 


would spread rapidly in 
is well known by livestock 
the sickness to enter 


taken to allow 


the country’s borders 


For Commnuten and 
Finished Mixes 


DUAL MODEL This 


unit is for baisc insecticide 
monvufacturers who want 
extra capacity and who 
desire to formulate con 
centrated dusts fromf tech 
nical grade toxicants. Has 
dual elevators, two mixers 
with fine grinder between, 
and sack-off all in 
one unit 

STANDARD MODEL Handles pre-mixed 
concentrates with four or more batches per 
Elevates, 


hour and one man operation 


mixes, micro-blends and packages in one 


ilsen & Co. Dept 
Mail 
This 

Coupon 


° 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' Firm Name 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


Send folder and prices on 


Eastern A. A. E. E. to Meet 

The 22nd annual meeting of 
the Eastern Branch of the American 
Entomolo 
Warwick 


& 21a 


Association of Economic 
gists will be held at the 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Nov. 2 
cording to Dr. B. I 
Secretary of the 


Drigvers, Rutgers 
University, group 
The program was expected to be an 


November, Dr 


Driggers said, it being incomplete at 


nounced early in 


press time 


4 COMPANY 


R. T. R. Uni-Blendors 


* Ready to run and 


ready fo carn 


Standard Model 


complete cycle 

Both units complete with motors, ready 
to install in 48 hours. Write for folder 
and prices 


2025 San Fernandes Rd. Low Angeles 65 
Dual Mosel Standard Model 
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sonnel. Robert H. Mullett wall repre 
sent 
Floyd N. Miller will act 
SETVICES Spx 


eastern sales division 


mical C Kan 
vunced tl 


Spencer Che 
M has ann 
ent t addit: 


and 


nal sales per ' sity 


aN 


ROBERT H. MULLETT 


the l J 


the company in Alabama and 


as technical 
south 


cihist for the new 


Hy 


t 


during World War Il 
in Montgomery, 

Mr. Miller, 
ana, is a graduate of La. State 


Spencer Chemical Appoints Two in Expansion Move 
Mr. Mullett is a native of Mis 


graduate 


served two years with 


S. Armed Forces in 
His home 1s 


Alabama 


a native of Louisi 


He 
Barrett Co 


was formerly associated with the 
and with various divisions 


and 


Omaha, 


of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 


with Farm Fertilizers, Inc., 
Nebraska 


ind pr ducti Da] 


t the state 


with responsibilities in both 


He 
Atlanta, 


will make 


Ga 


} 
sales 
ik 


his headguarters in 
— 


Yakima Conference in Nov. 
The Aerial 
Dusting ing Conference 
eduled to held at Yakima, 
Washington November 2 
Sponsors of the program include the 
Aeronautics C the 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences of 
the State College of Washington and 


the Washington State Department of 


nd annual 


Seu 
ind Spray Is 

he 
on & 3 


Stat ommiussion, 


Agriculture. Speakers are expected to 


he present from the U.S.D.A. Bureau 


FLOYD N. MILLER 


of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
the Civil Adm.., 
bers of the departments of plant path- 
entomology and agronomy of 
the State College of Washington, and 
the Farmers 


Aeronautics mem- 


Francs 
ok wy, 
Flying 


College Washington 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


Biological evaluation of agricultural and 
household insecticides 


Evaluation of unknown compounds for 
insecticidal, fungicidal, and bactericidal 
properties 


Phenol coethcient determinations 
Chemical determination of insecticides 
Warm-blooded toxicity tests 


Mineral determinations including fluorine 
and other trace elements of nutritional 
importance 


Proximate analyses 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


P.O. Box 2059 Madison 1, Wisconsin 


PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 


CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE 


10 EAST 40th ST. 


CARRIER 
INSECTICIDES 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Plants and Mines 


STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N. C 
Ask for Our Pamphlet 


Located at 
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New TVA Experiment 

Tenn Valley Authority 
has joined in an experimental under 
taking with six independent fertilizer 
manutacturers through which TVA 
manufactured fertilizers will be dis- 
tributed to farmers to determine dis 
tribution costs and practices. The ad- 
ditional information is to supplement 
data presently being obtained through 
farmer cooperatives 

The six companies involved in 
clude: Summers Fertilizer Co., Balti 
more, Md.: Sylacauga Fertilizer Com- 
Sylacauga, Alabama; Ep 
ting Distributing Company, Leesville. 
South Carolina; Knoxville 
Company, Knoxville, Tennessee; Cap 


pany, Inc., 
Fertilizer 
ital Fertilizer Company, Montgomery, 


Alabama: and 


Company, Pocahontas, lowa 


Pocahontas Fertilizer 


Contracts with these com 
panies are generally similar to those 
now in effect between TVA and co 
operatives. The distributors agree t 
keep a supply of the fertilizers for 
sale unmixed with other materials 
fertilizers 


TVA 


supplied with records of the 


and to use the remaining 
only in ngh-analysis mixtures 
will he 
f handling and distributing both 


TVA materials anc 


ducts 


costs « 
mparable pr 
btained from private sources 
@ 
Canadian Weed Conference 
Program plans for the Fourth 
Western ( Weed C 
practically 
Wood, 
Agriculture, Winnipeg. Th 
» he h Id it Regina Sask 


will 


radian 


innual banquet 


held on Tuesday evening 
Speakers covering the effect of 
2.4-D on cereals will include Dr. P 
J. Olson, J. G. Davidson, J. R. Foster 
and Dr. W. O. Chubb. H. W. Leg 
gett will di the effect of 2.4-D 
n legumes he aft n n 
on chemical w mtrol 
under the chairmanship of 
Putnam, with speakers listed as J 
Ficht. B. J. Gorby, J. J 


Sexsmith 


OCTOBER. 1950 


Playfair, A. C. Carder, E. T. Ander 
son and W. J. Breakey 

Wednesday's session will have 
as chairman, Prof. E. A. Hardy, with 
speakers including M. Wood, D. D 
Fraser and Drs. W. J. Corns, T. K 
Pavlychenko, R. T. Coupland, H. A 
and A. Wenhardt 


man for the afternoon session will be 


Friesen Chair 

J. R. Foster, with speakers reporting 

weed work in four provinces of wes 

tern Canada 

To Chem. Procurement Co. 
Stuart ] 

Institute of Brooklyn is 


Canter, formerly of 
Polytechnic 
associated with Chemicals Pro 
New York. The 


agents tor 


now 
curement Company 
company acts as sales 
specialty and intermediate chemicals 
It also serves in the capacity of chemi 


cal broker 


TECHNICAL BRIEFS 


(Continued from Page 59) 


per cent and dimethyl-naphthalene at 
Aro 


matics such as tricthyl-benzene. m 


9 per cent gave good selectivity 
thyl-naphthalene, and others gave no 
selective Application in th 
pure form at low rates was unsuccess 
with th 


ful for obtaining selectivity 


highly toxic hydrocarbons and oils 
An attempt was mack 
differential response of 
plant species to herbicidal oils. Both 
stained, 
the dye was 
h 


count for th 


nontoxic and toxic oils were 


and the distribution of 
observed in plants treated with t 

ul was found 
but not to 
Only 


tissuc, 

found insid 
parenchyma 

Thus, to 
issociat 1 with < 
studies further suggest resistance 
to injury does not depend on differen 
penetration 
ral plant spe 


to mnyury 


and some 


additional theories were suggested 

“Herbicidal Properties of Petroleum 
Hydrocarbons,” by John R. Havis, 
Cornell Ithaca, N. Y 
Memoir 298, August, (Sum 


mary) 


INSECT SITUATION 


(Contimued from Page 53) 


University, 


1950 


aid in channelling supplies of in 
secticides to 


those cotton-growing 
areas where they were most urgently 


needed 


indicated that 


Reports trom some areas 


cotton tarmers were 


obtaining adequate insecticide sup 
plies, although they often were not 
able to get the particular material 
they would prefer to use. However, 
the seriousness of the situation was 
indicated by the cotton insect survey 
report prepared by the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine on 
September 1, which pointed out that 
the insecticides needed for control ot 
the cotton leafworm, boll weevil, and 
bollworm continued in short supply 
at that time in northern and western 
Texas and in Oklahoma, and some 
shortages of materials for boll weevil 
control still occurred in parts of Ark 
northern Alabama, and in th 


if the 


Aansas 


Piedmont section Carolinas 


SUPPLY OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 41) 


51 marketing season which ts con 


sidered a dangerously low figure as 


things stand in view of the possibility 


tf an emergency 


undouht 


he prog 


ai 

n will 
nm act 

sufhcrent amount of msec 


ther provisions will | 


an amount msurance 
have to hx 


1 probability 


which will 


‘ 


curtailment some ot 


ed materials, particularly 


s iring benzene, but ampk 
VISI wi o made by the 

industry oduce a sufficient 

amount 

of thes 


materials to t: care poten 


67 
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READ THE LABEL 


DIRECTORS 


Ww. W. ALLEN 
Manager, Agricultural Chem- 


ical Sales, The Dow Chem- | 


ical Company, Midland, 
Mich. 
W. C. BENNETT 


President, Phelps Dodge Re- | 
fining Corporation, New | 


York. 

J. HALLAM BOYD 

Exec. Vice-President, Com 
mercial Chemical Com 
pany, Memphis, Tenn 

ERNEST HARI 

President, Niagara Chemical 
Division, Food Machinery 
& Chemical Corporation, 
Middleport, N. Y. 

LEA S. HITCHNER 

Executive Secretary, NAC 
Association, Washington, 
_ 

JOHN PAUL JONES 

Assistant to General Man 
ager, Stauffer Chemical 
Company, New York. 

GEORGE F. LEONARD 

Exec. Vice-President and 
Treas., Tobacco By-Prod 
ucts & Chemical Corpora 
tion, Inc., Richmond, Va 

PAUL MAYFIELD 

Assistant General Manager 
Hercules Powder Com 
pany, Ine, Wilmington 
Del. 

A. W. MOHR 

President, Calitornia Spray 
Chemical Corporation, 
Richmond, California 

JAMES MeCONNON 

Vice-President, MceConnon & 
Company, Winona, Minn 

EF. H. PHILLIPS 

Director of Purchanng, GLI 
Soil Building Service, a 
Division of Co-operative 
GLP Exchange, Inc., N.Y 

FRED SHANAMAN 

President, Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, 
of Washington, Tacoma, 
Wash 

RUSSELL B. STODDARD 

Coordinator of = Inmsecticide 
Operations, U. S. Indus 
trial Chemicals, Inc.. New 
York. 

F. S. WASHBURN 

Director, Agricultural Chem 
icals Division, American 


Cvanamid Co., New York. 
BYRON P. WEBSTER 
Vice-President, Chipman) 

Chemical Company, Inc., | 

Bound Brook, N. | 


XPERIENCE shows that users of agricultural chem- 
icals who read and carefully follow instructions and 
cautions printed on labels usually obtain superior results, 
and at the same time assure maximum protection for 


themselves. 


That is why the Industry and NAC have actively 
urged every user to read labels and follow instructions, 
and have also enlisted the support of all agricultural 


leaders to carry this message to growers and farmers. 


Uniform state labeling laws, advocated by the In- 
dustry and NAC, have encouraged clear understandable 
instructions on every package, which promote efficient use 
and at the same time good business for the producing 


company. 


Now that the “season is on” urge everyone to: 
READ THE LABEL — it pays! 


National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association 


Barr Bidg., 910 17th St., N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS 
ERNEST HART, President 
A. W. MOHR, Vice-President 
LEA S. HITCHNER, Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
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tial requirements. Certainly, the ar- 
senicals, nicotine and similar materials 
that were used before the advent of 
the newer organics will find a place 
in the control programs for the coming 
season 

The insecticide industry can 
well take a page from the experience 
and educational program which the 
fertilizer industry is carrying on at the 
present time, urging that stocking up 
of insurance quantities should be un- 
dertaken as promptly as possible. It 
is even more important this year that 
the industry supplies should move 
steadily from the plants to dealers and 
consumers since adequate working 
stocks will be well worth the neces 
sary investment of money and space 

In general, no greater eco 
nomic controls are foreseen within the 
next 2 to 3 months unless there ts 
further tension in the international 
situation. Insecticide manufacturers 
should take in materials as they be- 
come available from the manufacturers 
if the basic materials. Materials 
should be formulated as promptly as 
possible and moved out to mixers, 


dealers and consumers. 


DISEASE CONTROL 


(Continued from Page 53) 


3.4 and one ounce at one week or one 
day storage. At 14% ounce there was 
slight drop in vigor, but the plants 
were still more vigorous than the 
check 

When making small scale treat 
ments with “Panogen,” by taking care 
and giving much agitation quickly, 
the red dye can be distributed fairly 
evenly all over the seed. However, the 
unevenness, as judged by the red dye 
on the kernels, of the treatment at 
tained by use of a special “Panogen™ 
treating machine was striking. From 
. sample of this treatment kernels 
f three classifications were selected 
for germination tests, with the follow 
ing results, using the same method as 
described for wheat: 


Random sample 92.7°%, germination 

Kernels with least red dye 98.0%, 
germination 

Kernels with most red dye 23.2%, 

germination 


OCTOBER, 1950 


It appeared obvious that the seed was tested (Table 3). A normal 
mixing was inadequate for satisfactory dosage of Y2 ounce per bushel of 


results. Excess treatment of some of “NUL Ceresan™ caused damage when 


the kernels stopped germination or re the treated seed was stored three 
duced vigor, while other seeds prob months in a closed bottle before plant- 
ably did not receive sufficient treat ing: higher dosages increased the dam- 
ment to give adequate disease con age. “Ceresan M™ caused somewhat 
trol less damage, while “Panogen” ap- 

To compare the relative safety peared to be even better than “Cere- 
of three mercurial compounds proven san M™ in these tests in which the 
to he effective seed disinfectants, their mixtures were thorough. This corres 
effect on the germination of wheat ponds with results of the test above 


from the 


NEWS Vorcens Liuones 
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Recent tests indicate chat very small 2 amounts of DARVAN dis- 
persing agents actually increase the effectiveness of the toxicant 
in typical wettable concentrates. This characteristic is in addition 
to the DARVAN properties of producing better dispersibility 
and ease of suspension. General results may be summarized by 
the fact that field tests showed greater crop yields when DARVAN 
was added to the active agent and carrier than when the same 
carrier and agent were used without DARVAN. The addition of 
DARVAN with a wetting agent also increased the yield, while 
the addition of a wetting agent without DARVAN decreased 
the yield. } 


Information on these and other characteristics of DARVAN may 
be obtained by writing Specialties Dept., R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 


DARVAN No. | and DARVAN No. 2 are not wetting agents, they are dispersing 
agents. The DARVANS do not appreciably affect surface tension, nor do they take 
the place of mechanical grinding. Soluble in water, with a neutral pH, and 
stable toward mild acids and alkalis, the DARVANS characteristically break up 
agglomerates or flocs to their ultimate particle size to produce better dispersions. 
The effect of DARVANS on suspensions is shown graphically. 


2 100 
3 
AIDS FOR AGRICULTURE 4 / WITH DARVAN 
wi 7 
Pyrophyllite—PYRAX ABB $ / 
Clay— CONTINENTAL ® so y 
Dispersing Agents—DARVAN #1 z 
DARVAN #2 : a 
z DARVAN 
Suspending Agent | hr} 
Spreading and VEEGUM © 
Sticki A t ° 
—— 30 60 
MINUTES 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO., Inc, 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y, 
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ORGANIC CULT 


(Continued from Page 31) 


man reports, “our data indicates 
learly that it is possible to affect 
insect abundance by varying certain 
t the mineral elements in the soil.” 
‘Frankly, our work is 

pretty much exploratory We ar 
finding that so many factors enter 
into any particular experiment that 
we have to go cautiously and avoid 


too prematur nelusions on our 


year. However 
rather definitely convinced in 
ur own minds that the tendency f 
insect pests to hecome worse as agri 
culture ages in any community has 
a direct connection with the tendency 
vercropping and erosion for 

rtility to go down as 

ture ages in community 

past this tendency of insects to build 
up we have attributed simply to the 
unbalancing of nature through pro 


vressive agriculture, but we are he 
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ginning to think that the unbalancing 
of nature which has the effect of mak 
ing insects get worse is the continual 
lowering of the level of soil fertility. 
If we are right, then some day we 
should be wise enough to know how 
at least partially to re-balance nature 
through the judicious use of fertil- 
izers 
“In our investigations to date 
we are not prepared to say that organ 
ic fertilizers are the determining fact 
or rather than the regular commercial 
fertilizers for to date we have been 
working primarily with manipulation 
of the soil minerals and generally 
much of that is tied into the regular 
commercial fertilizers on the market 
I think Dr. Albrecht’s studies with 
the influence of the soil minerals 
through the crops into livestock and 
man are likewise based on soil min 
erals and not orgame fertilizers ex 
clusivels 
Dr. Haseman’s views are ap 
parently shared also by a U.'S.D.A 
who comments unofhcially as 
ws: “Plant vigor and, of course 


iny things which affect 


ut intensive 
nned exper! 
might h 
definite! 

in the vig 


trees gor 


Organics Only ?—Bunkum! 


_ th 
to our attent: 


n sudyecct 


possible immunity from insect or dis 
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ease attacks of plants fertilized solely 
with organic materials, several other 
prominent scientists connected with 
various state experimental stations 
have made some rather strong ob 
servations on the general thesis of 
‘organiculture.” 

In an article in the Autumn, 
1946. number of The Land, Prot 
Emil Truog, Chairman, Department 
of Soils, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. made the following 
comments on the 
thesis: “Soil 
tremendous importance: it facilitates 
the intake of water and thus reduces 


“organics only” 


organic matter 1s of 


runoff and erosion. It also favors 
workability or ease of cultivation, 
aeration and drainage. Fresh organic 
matter contains all of the elements 
needed for plant growth, which, as 
decomposition proceeds, are released 
in forms suitable for new plant 
However, to say (as the 


does) that chemical 


growth 
‘organic school’ 
fertilizers, such as super-phosphate 
and muriate of potash should not be 
used to make up inevitable deficien 
cies of nutritive elements that can 
not be supplied through the use of 
ganic matter is just pure bunkum.” 
More recently, April 1, 


was quoted in part 


1950, this 
same authority 
is follows: 
“Fertility clements in) com 
mercial fertilizers are fully as avail 
ible to crops as those im organic 
materials, and in some cases even 
There is absolutely no 


difference in the nature of the nitric 


more so 


ind sulfuric acids formed in the sol 


from organic matter through the 


ction of bacteria, as the nature of 
these same acids as used in a fertilizer 
factory The form in which 
plants take up their nutrients 1s the 
same whether they are originally sup 
pled as organic material, such as 
compost, or ¢ mmercial fertihzer 
“It is true that the use 
mposts adds t the supply of organ 
matter in soils, and in this way pro- 
cal condition of 


be important 


and other organic materials just do 
not exist on his farm for this.” 

Dr. Firman E. Bear, Chair 
man, Soils Department, N. J. Agri 
Station, New 


refers to the organ 


cultural Experiment 
Brunswick, N. J., 
ic group as an “international cult 
cluttering up our soils literature with 
a mixture of facts and fancies that are 
so cleverly interwoven that it is very 
dificult to know where one leaves off 
and the other begins Such teach 
ings link the farmer inseparably with 
the manure pile and peasantry They 
set aside some of the most important 
findings of a century of agricultural 
science.” 
Further 


made to seek out informed opmion 


attempts are being 


on this controversial topic, and the 
editors of AGRICUL TURAI 
CHEMICALS will welcome opmions 
from readers for publication m late? 


issues 
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port, read in his absence by Dr. K 
G. Clark 

Data were presented on 4 
study of delivered costs of solution 


and solid forms of nitrogen at typical 


fertilizer producing points throughout 


the country over a perod of years 
This revealed that liquid torms of 
nitrogen have been cheapest at most 
points in the U. S. since 1926 but 
not at all points in every year. In 
1944 the difference in delivered cost 
between liquid and solid forms ot 
nitrogen beg: oO merease, reaching 
4 maximum in the spring of 1950 the 
figures show 

“During the 1949 season,” Dr 
Mehring stated, “liquid nitrogen was 


cents a pound cheaper than in am 


monium sulfate delivered at some 


points in the southwest and 4!» cents 
1 more per pound at all points in the 
U. S.. except in the far west. Nitro 
gen was nts per pound cheaper in 
liquid form at the pornt of minimum 


difference, Los Angeles, C 


rapidly in recent years, to 69,000 
tons in the year ending June 30, 1949 
This usage will undoubtedly continue 
to grow as ammonia remains substan 
tially cheaper than sodium nitrate, 
ammonium sulfate and similar ma- 
terials.” 

Corn cobs offer promise as a 
new source of material suitable for 
conversion into fertilizer, Dr. G. L 
Bridger of 
vealed in a paper which detailed the 


lowa State College, re- 


procedure, developed at the lowa sta- 
tion. This process, using hydrolysis 
and ammoniation of the cellulosic 
components of the coh, can also 
be applied to other farm wastes and 
to some woods, he said, although 
yields from the cellulose in trees 1s 
lower than from the cobs 
Three different types of inex 
pensive nitrogenous fertilizers were 
btained from the cobs, he said, and 
one of the trio, in particular, showed 
growth response in plants comparable 
to that obtained from ammonium sul 
fate. The new products are suitable 
for direct appheation or for mixing, 
he stated. Suggestive of the possibili 
ties of this development, Dr. Bridger 
pointed out that there are 20 million 
tons of corn cobs available in the U 
S. annually, with four millon = in 
lowa alone 
At Wednesday morning's final 
Fertilizer Chemistry 
Houston of the Ten 
Authority, Wilson 
described a process in 
Muscle Shoals 


foreshadows high analysis fertilizers 


session of the 
division, E. C 
Valley 
Dam. Ala., 


vestigated at 


nessee 
which 


at lower costs 

The process, he explained, con 
sists of three principal operations: (1) 
rock phosphate is decomposed with 
nitric and phosphoric acids; (2) am- 
monia is added to this rock-acid mix 
ture: and (3) the material, in the 
form of a thick mud, is dried and 

mixed with muriate of potash 
Pilot plant production was at 
r day and about 
r test purposes 
f several commercial 
essfully and 
f fertilizer produced included 
14-14-14, 11-22-11 and 12 


The materials produced compare 


Rock phosphat 
yrades was used su 


grades 
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with fertilizers in general 


favorably 
use, with respect to storage properties 
ease of application and crop respons 
Dr. Houston said. The principal plant 
tood components in the product have 
been in use for years, either as separ 
ate materials or as ingredients of dry 
mix fertilizers 
A similar process was used in 
Germany in 1930, Dr. Houston 
stated, but had not attracted attention 
little nitric 
World War 


bec ause there 


here 


acid 


was 


available prior to 


Il; also because the fertilizer industry 


was designed to utilize other raw ma- 
terials, then plentiful here. Farmers 


ind experiment stations were also un 


tamihar with high analysis fertilizers 
acid and am 


cost 


Cost of mitric 
moma has now decreased, while 
4% many more common fertilizer raw 
materials has increased, so that con 
Dr. Hou 


ston said, for use of the process in this 
Substantial 


ditions are now tavorable, 


country savings sh vuld 


result, he declared, due to lower man 


Meet the Bemis Paper Bag Family 


These Bemis Paper 
Bags belong on your 
packaging team. They 
are long-time favorites 
in the chemical, insec- 
ticide and fertilizer in- 
dustries because they 
give the economical 
service your business 
needs. 


Bemis also makes wa- 
terproof laminated tex- 
tile bags, cotton bags, 
cellophane bags, poly- 
ethylene bags and 
other packaging ma- 
terials. 


There is a Bemis Plant 
or Sales Office near 
you. Ask for more com- 


Baltimore + Boise * Boston * Buffalo 
Brooklyn « Charlotte + Cleveland 
Chicago Denver Detroit» Houston 
East Pepperell + Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indianapolis + Lovisville * Memphis 
Kansas City * Los Angeles * Mobile 
Minneapolis + Norfolk + Omoha 
New Orleons * New York City 
Oklahoma City + Peoria + Phoenix 
Pittsburgh « St. Lovis * Salina 
Solt Lake City * San Francisco 
Seattle * Vancouver, Wash, 

Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. . 


—— 


BEMIS FLEX] 


paid 


Bemis Multiwalls 
...25 to 100-Ib 
sizes, 3- to 6-ply 
construction...show 
your brand in crisp, 
colorful Bemis 
printing. 


Bemis Deltaseal 
Bags have the pull- 
cut-pour spout that 
is popular with con- 
sumers. Sizes to 
25 Ibs. Squared 
shape permits eye- 
catching displays 


Bemis Flexi-Cartons 
come in 1- to 25-Ib 
sizes, 1- or 2-ply 
construction. Excel 
lent shelf display 


packages. 


‘ 


utacturing costs, also to lower costs 
tor bagging, shipment and distribution 
on the farm 

“Acidulation 
Certain Western 
E. H. Brun 
reported 
m work, done in cooperation with 
Dr. G. L. Bridger, to determine if 
rocks of western origin could be uti 
lized in place of Florida rocks, there 


In a paper on 
Characteristics of 


Phosphate Rocks,” Dr 
sting of Iowa State College, 


by reducing transportation costs 
Three types of rocks obtained in Idaho 
were utilized 

The Idaho 
tavorably in every way with Florida 
rocks, Dr. Brunsting declared. How 
ever, because of rapid solidification, 
storage time for the 
would be limited 

In another technical paper Dr 
R. W. Moulton of the University of 
Washington described production of 


rocks compared 


western rocks 


phosphate fertilizer by the fusion of 
phosphate rock and olivine. In a pilot 
plant, power consumption, electrode 
and other 
evaluated and 


difficulties with refractories, the gra 


consumption rt rnductic m 
I 


costs were operating 
phite, temperature control and other 
factors ascertained. The fertilizer 
could be produced within a favorable 
Dr. Moulton said, 


although there are definite boundaries 


operating range, 
to commercial operation 
Final 
was a report on the fertilizer industry 
in the United Kingdom, the Nether 
lands and Norway, from observations 
made by Dr. K. G. Clark and John 
©. Hardesty of the Bureau of Plant 
Dr. Clark, who read the 
prepared told how 
equipment, process and products wen 
studied in two plants in Norway 
two in the Netherlands and twenty 
in the United Kingdom 


paper on the program 


Industry 


jointly paper, 


Of particular interest was his 
revelation that output of United King 
dom plants run from 3 to 18 tons 
per hour, also that only a few grades 
ire made and that about 75 percent ot 
production is in the granular form 
A 100 percent production of granular 
grades 1s, however, anticipated within 
two years, Dr. Clark said 

The group re-elected its chair 
and secretary at the 


man meeting 
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Dr. Vincent Sauchelli 
chairman of the Division of Fertilizer 
Chemistry and Dr. S. F. Thornton, 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Norfolk, 
Va... will secretary in 
1951. Members of the excutive com 
mittee are: Stacy B. Randle, C. A 
Butt, J. D. Romaine and H. B. Seims 
Councilors are James A. Naftel and 
W.H. MaclIntire, with alternates H 
P. Cooper and K. G. Clark 

Next year’s ACS annual meet- 
ing will be held in September, 1951, 
in New York City 


NAC MEETING 


(Continued from Page 28) 


remains as 


continue as 


distributed to acquaint medical men 
with such cases. Antidotes for acci- 
dental poisoning occupy a key posi- 
tion in the matter, he said, and more 
information is needed on specifics. 

The final event of che meet- 
ing was the panel discussing pro- 
blems arising from the presence of 
insecticidal residues in soil. Dr. Roh- 
wer introduced the subject, pointing 
out that the problem is not a new one 
He quoted at length from reports writ- 
ten in 1874 regarding the presence 
of paris green in the soil, comment- 
ing that with proper use of the in- 
secticide there should be no present 
nor future danger to the soil. 

Dr. Victor R. Boswell, U.S.D 
A., in discussing crop production, in- 
dicated that there are no serious soil 
accumulations of pesticides. The her 
bicide 2,4-D breaks down in moist 
soils in from 1 to 3 months, he said, 
but there remains a potential problem 
with DDT and BHC, both of which 
are more stable and are used more 
extensively than herbicides or fungi 
cides. He reported that quantities of 
DDT used for three or four seasons 
tended to reduce the growth of some 
sensitive cover crops, and that after 
five years, some DDT stili remained 
in the soil. Traces of BHC still re 
mained after four years 

Appearing as the final speaker 
on the panel, Dr. Charles L. Smith, 
Ethyl Corp., New York, stated that 
the outlook for coordinated effort is 
better now than ever before. He said 
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that the chief concern is that of safety 
to operators who handle the toxicants, 
then to animals and host plants to 
which the insecticidal materials may 
be applied. The soil problem has been 
on the increase of late years, partly 
Jue to the increased use of organic 
insecticides which may present more 


serious problems 


Although it is impossible to 
know all of the answers on the sub 
ject, it is imperative to find out more 
about a remedy, he said. At present, 
we do not know how serious the prob 
lem is, but “we must begin to find 
out,” he concluded 

The annual banquet was held 


on Thursday 


evening 


Clifton A. Woodrum, APFC President, Dies 


Woodrum, 63. 
American 


LIFTON A 
president of the 
Plant Food Council since its founding 
in 1945, died unexpectedly October 
5 in Washington, D. C., headquart- 
ers of the Council 
His passing 
found shock to the industry and par 
ticularly to members of the Associa 
tion of Fertilizer Control Ofhcials 
who were meeting that day at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington. Mr 
Woodrum was scheduled to appear 
on the morning program, and many 
friends had chatted 
with him at a banquet only the even 
ing before. The death forced can 
cellation of the Plant Food Council's 
dinner scheduled to be held October 

§ in honor of the control officials 
Judge Woodrum had had a long 


and impressive 23-year record as a Con 
gressman from Virginia before retiring to 
become head of the Counal He had 
become ranking member and Acting 
Chairman of the House Appropnations 
Committee, a key position during the 
prewar period of Congressional spending 
for national defense and during the 
years of World War Il Although he 
piloted huge appropriation measures 
through the House, he continuously 
voiced a demand for economy 

Throughout his long political car 
eer, Mr. Woodrum was known to his col 
legues as a leader of the moderate and 
conservative element on the Democratic 
side of the House—a position which fre 
quently put him at odds with the ad 
ministration leadership 

Once described as “a moderate 
who would hke to go along with the New 
Deal but has the courage to oppose it 
when he can't honestly agree,” Mr. Wood 
rum occasionally differed sharply with the 
Roosevelt administration. Even after his 
retirement, he seldom missed an oppor 
tunity to take a slap at White Hous 
policy when he thought it in error 


came as a pro 


of his business 


Representative Woodrum was born 
in Roanoke, Va His formal education 
was brief At the age of 13 family 
financial troubles forced him to leave 
school and get a job, first as an errand 
boy and later as a soda-jerker 

While working at the drugstore 
he took time off to study pharmacy, be 
coming a licensed pharmacist. Then he 


ae 
— 


WOODRUM 


CLIFTON A 


studied law, eventually graduating from 
Washington and Lee University 

Admitted to practice in Roanoke 
in 1908, he made a reputation as a crm 
inal lawyer that led to his appointment 
as Roanoke's commonwealth attorney in 
1917. Two years later he was named 
to the bench of the Hustings Court for 
the city where he presided until 1922 
when he resigned to enter the race for 
Congress. He won and was re-elected to 
10 succeeding Congresses 

The veteran politician was a tall 
pleasant looking man, with a 
voice and a rather solemn manner which 
did nothing to interfere with a friendly 
personality As a congressman, it was 
his habit to keep an electric grill and a 
coffee pot in his office, to give him an 
early-morning start on his colleagues and 
his office staff 

He also enjoyed the reputation 
of being an able legislator, careful in his 
study of prospective laws, shrewd in com 
mittee and impressive on the floor He 
was accepted early as a member in good 
standing of the intimate circle of the most 
influential Representatives, led at the time 
by Nicholas Longworth and John N 
Garner. From them he learned much of 
his political know-how 

When he first entered Congress, 
he was appointed to the Civil Service 
and Public Buildings and Grounds Com 
miuttes comparatively minor assignments 
In December, 1929, he won his transfer 
to the major assignment of the Appro 
priations Committee 


sonorous 


Surviving are his widow, the form 
er Miss Lena Hancock, and two children, 
Clifton, Jr. and Martha Anne Bunal 
took place at Roanoke on October 9 
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Chase Bag Builds in Ohio pondingly increased the plant food 


Chase Bag Company has an FERTILIZER PROGRESS demand, the development of high 


yielding strains of other crops will 
tollow the same pattern 

Conclusions 3. As living standards con- 
tinue to increase, the consumption of 
food will probably continue to grow 
faster than the population increase. 


} , 


nounced the award of a contract for (Continued from Page 47) 


design and construction of a new pulp 


rage warchouse at Chargrin Falls 
Ohio, to The H. K. Ferguson Com 1. We are running a deficit 
pany, Industrial Engineers and Build in the plant food bank account. Th 
rate of withdrawal of all plant tood 

warehouse will he 86 fect lements exceeds the rate of replace Food consumption has increased 25% 

since 1930--15¢@ from population in- 


» 


und a 23-ft. clearance will ment 


oe om oreater ne ap 
d from the floor to the un >. Just as hybrid corn has in 10 trom greater per capita 


Tease, 
consumption 

4. These trends will probably 
accentuate the deficiencies of the 
minor elements 

3. With the possible exception 


the structural steel frame he crop yteld and corres 


of sulfur, all the major elements are 
in ample supply. Present reserves of 
sulfur are good for 15 years—after 
that we must again turn to pyrites, 


and possibly to petroleum and natural 


gas. Reserves of phosphate rock are 
ample for thousands of years, nitrogen 
comes from the air, and potash seems 
adequate for the foreseeable future 


6. In the final analysis, the real 
problem for the coming 50 years is 
to maintain adequate plant food 
balances in the sol. Once depleted, 
the process of restoration 1s difficult. 


Given the proper economic and politi 


cal environment, the fertilizer indus 


try is ready to undertake the job .®*® 
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ops,” Soil Science 94 
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this development, progress was made 
in the manufacture of synthetic 
nitrate of soda, which finally entered 
the fertilizer market in 1929 at a 
price competitive with natural nitrate 

It was not long after the ap 
pearance of Chilean nitrate in the 
United States that this source ot 
nitrogen was supplemented by the ap 
pearance of ammonium sulfate. By 
product ammonium sulfate was first 
produced in this country in about 
1893. About 1 percent of the fer 
tilizer nitrogen came from this source 
in 1900, and production of by 
product sulfate mounted to over 
757,000 tons in 1949. Ammonium 
sulfate met with such favor as a 
nitrogen fertilizer that hmited quan 
tities of our synthetic nitrogen pro 
duction were converted to ammon 
tum sulafte in 1923. The demand 
has been so great that more and more 
synthetic ammonia has been used for 
this purpose. 1949 saw a pr duction 
ff well over 439,000 tons of syn 
thetic ammonium sulfate 

Cynamide made its appearance 
on the fertilizer market during the 
development of the ammonium sulfate 
market. The first cyanamide plant, 
ind the only operating plant in North 
America, was constructed in 1909 in 
Canada. During the World War I 
period, the cyanamide industry de 
veloped rapidly throughout the world, 
since it supplied a relatively cheap, 
synthetic fixed nitrogen product 
which could be converted to ammonia 
and nitric acid for military uses. The 
fertihzer-grade cyanamide contains 
approximately 21 percent nitrogen 
Its use, however, is based not only on 
its nitrogen content; but also, on its 
characteristic of conditioning fer 
tilizer mixtures. Consumption figures 
show that in recent years the sales ot 
cyanamide have amounted to between 
ninety and one hundred thousand 
tons annually. This is less than § 
percent of the total nitrogen con 
sumption of the United States 

The year 1925 saw the ad 
vent of the first high-analysis nitro 
gen material. Seventy-three tons of 
urea, a material containing 46 per 
cent nitrogen, was imported for agri 


ultural use. This field was uncon 
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tested until 1935 when the domestic 
production of crystalline urea began 
Agricultural use of urea, as such, 
was handicapped by the affinity of 
high nitrogen materials for moisture 
This trouble was minimized in 1938 
by the production of a conditioned 
urea called “Uramon.” The nitrogen 
concentration of this new product is 
42 percent, as compared with 46 per 
cent for the pure urea. Urea con 
sumption figures are somew hat scarce, 


but it appears that the current con 


FREE! 


Valuable booklets: 
“Bordeaux Mixture,” 
“Bordeaux Controls 
Late Blight on 

Tomatoes," “Better 

Potato Yields,”* 

“Basic Copper 
Sulphote.” 


sumption of fertilizer urea is below 
the 34,000 tons used in 1940 
Nitrogen, once more in the 
form of the “Beast,” played his part 
in World War II which held the 
world in its grasp from 1939 to 1945 
This catastrophe threw the world 
into its darkest period of depression, 
but again from the “Beast” there 
arose a most hale and hearty 
“Prince.” War requirements called 
tor a vast expansion of our fixed nit 


rogen capacity and ten new synthetic 
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SEED PROTECTANT 


Dealers require dependable seed 
protectants, for proper protection of 
many seeds. 

The following formulations are 
available: 


Dry powder for dust 
seed treatment. 

Dry wettable powder 
for slurry seed 
treatment. 

Dry powder for dust 
seed treatment. 

Dry wettable powder 
for slurry seed 


treatment. 8 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 
NAUGATUCK CONNECTICUT 


SPERGON: 


SPERGON-SL: 


SPERGON-DDT: 


SPERGON-DDT-SL: 


ROTARY COOLER FOR AMMONIATED FERTILIZERS 


This 6° 20° cooler and dust collector 
can handle 40 tons of fertilizer per hour. 


Are you looking for a compact, 
high-capacity cooler? 


Curing is speeded up 
which results in more 


let us supply the rotary cooler 4. 
to fit your requirements. De 


signs for any capacity are 
available in our shop 
Cooled ammoniated fertilizers 
ore better in every woy — 
better because 
1. Reversion of available 
phosphote is reduced in 
low temperature storage 
piles 
Condition of mixed goods 
is greatly improved 
Coking is reduced 


efficient use of storage 
spoce and lowers hand 
ling costs. 
Modernize your mixing oper 
ations with a cooler built by 
McDermott 
Note: These coolers are designed 
for operation under U.S 
Patent No. 2405078—Har 
ford—assigned to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co 
Inc Wilmington, Dela 
ware 


For detailed information write to 


McDERMOTT BROS. COMPANY 


3rd & Washington Street 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOZZLES 
BETTER DESIGN .. . 
best performance 


Exclusive design features moke TeeJet 

Sproy Nozzles the preferred agricultural 

nozzle . lap-edge’ sproy pottern 

assures even distribution . . Uniform 

atomization results in minimum driftage . . . Patented V-groove 
permits accurate spray alignment . . . Orifice tips for all types 
of spraying . Quickly interchangeable without removing 
nozzle body from boom. Write for information on America's 
favorite farm spray nozzle. Ask for Bulletin 55. 


TRIGGER TEEJET 


Quality built for hand spraying. Valve 

Any TeeJet 
tio fits the 
Trigger Tee- 
Jet . . . also 


body drop forged brass with stain 
less steel valve stem. Self-seal 
packing. Valve seat replace 

able. 


curved and 
straight |- 


Tr lock 
—— tensions. 


Write for Data Sheet 4670 and 4675 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. “st.iwoo, iuiNols 


BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 
(Suburb of Chicago) 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON AMERICA’S LEADING SPRAY RIGS AND SPRAYERS 


SERVING THE 
HEART OF 
THE NATION 


WHY TIE UP YOUR 
SEASONS PROFITS 


in carried over inventory? 


WE eliminate your opti- 
mistic over-purchases! 


2, 4-D 
WEEDKILLERS “Profits Small — Business Great 
7 e That's the Way We Operate.” 
CHLORDANE 


We Are Equipped To: 
@ Compound liquids or powders 
@ Automatically package 
@ Print labels 
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“PRIVATE BRANDS, INC. 


300 SOUTH 3*° ST., KANSAS CITY 18, KANSAS 
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nitrogen plants were constructed 
During the later phases of the war 
and immediately afterwards, the 
facilities of a number of these plants 
were used for the production of fer- 
tilizer grade ammonium nitrate 

This material took its place in 
the domestic fertilizer picture in 1942 
as a fully developed primary source 
of plant food. While not as con 
centrated as urea, it is a high-analysis 
nitrogen material and, in general, is 
delivered to the consumer at a lower 
unit price than any other solid nitro 
gen fertilizer. Proper conditioning 
has given the farmer a 33.3 percent 


nitrogen material which is used satis 
factorily by the farmer for direct ap- 
plication and by the manufacturer for 


making mixed fertilizers. Previous to 
1942, ammonium nitrate fertilizer was 
available in mixtures such as am- 
monium nitrate limestone or-—am- 
monium sulfate. Since then am 
monium nitrate fertilizer has moved 
to the fore, and by far the major 
portion is used for direct application 
and in the preparation of ammoniat 
ing solutions. This latter category 
will be covered later, but the con 
sumption for direct application has 
increased from 182,989 tons in 1943- 
44 to 340,972 tons in 1948-49 
During the development of the 
standard primary nitrogen fertilizer 
materials, a number of attempts have 
been made to develop other cheap 
sources of nitrogen. This has been 
done by placing on the market pro 
jucts containing nitrogen as the only 
plant food, or nitrogen in combin- 
ation with one or two of the other 
plant foods. Among such 
materials have been calcium nitrate, 
A-N-L, 


ammonium: pr tassium-ni- 


major 
Leunasaltpeter, Calurea, 
Leunaphos, 
trate, Cal-Nitro, Ammonitre, and sev- 
eral grades of Nitrophoska 
these materials have stood the test 
of time, while others have faded out 
of the picture. Poor condition has 
almost invariably been the downfall 
if such nitrogen products 

We have covered only the 
solid nitrogen materials, but we must 


Some of 


not forget for a minute that there 
are large quantities of ammonia, both 
anhydrous and aqua, and ammoniat 
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ing solutions being used in the fer 
tilizer industry. Ammonia, of course, 
is the basis of most of the solid sources 
of nitrogen. It has also been used 
rather extensively in recent years for 
direct application to the soil either 
directly or through irrigation water. 
Figures have been rather fragmentary 
on the amount of ammonia used for 
direct application, but it is reported 
that 63,596 tons of anhydrous am- 
monia and 5,799 tons of aqua am 
monia were used in 1948-49 for this 
In addition to this use, cer 


tain quantities of both these com 


purpose 


modities are used in the ammoniation 
of fertilizers 
Special solutions were de 
signed and produced in 1935 tor am 
moniation. The ammoniating solu 
tions on the market at the present 
time are essentially solutions of am 
monium nitrate Or urea in ammonia 


They will contain 37 to 49 
depending on 


water. 
percent mitrogen, 
the type of solution In less 
decades, the 


produced in this 


than two amount 
of solutions 
country has grown to about 800,000 
tons. This phenomenal growth is due 
to the conditioning ability of these 
solutions and the fact that they are 
an inexpensive source of nitrogen for 
mixed goods. 

Considerable space has been 
given to a discussion of the indiv- 
idual sources of fertilizer nitrogen 
It is also interesting to look at the 
werall picture of the fertilizer nitro- 
gen industry. Considerable criticism 
in the past has been directed toward 
the fertilizer industry and, in some 
cases, this has led to federal investi 
gations. Most of the complaints have 
been that the farmer has not been 
getting full value for the money he 
has invested in fertilizers. Even a 
cursory examination of the industry 
shows the fallacy of such thinking 

It has always been acknowl- 
edged, that increasing the plant-food 
content of fertilizer materials leads 
to a direct savings through lower 
handling and shipping costs. Let us 
examine the path the Nitrogen In- 
dustry has traveled toward this goal 
In 1900 the average concentration of 
the nitrogen materials used in the 


fertilizer industry was 12.3 percent. 
This has climbed steadily to 29.1 per 
cent in 1949 along the following 
path—-1909, 13.9 percent; 1919, 
15.9 percent; 1929, 18.7 
1941, 25.9 percent; and 1944, 26.3 


Similar progress has been 


percent ; 


percent 
made in the production and process: 
ing of other primary fertilizer mater- 
ials and mixed fertilizers 

Actual savings in dollars and 
cents to the purchaser can be shown 
by the reduced prices of some of the 
nitrogen materials. In 1920 the natur- 
al organics, which were supplying 
about one-third of the fertilizer nitro- 
gen, were selling at a price of $8.71 
per unit. Competition from chemical 
nitrogen materials brought this price 
down to $3.55 per unit in 1940, and 
at this time natural organics were 
supplying only about a tenth of the 
nitrogen. Over this same _ period, 
nitrate of soda was reduced from 
$4.44 per unit to $1.68 and sulfate 
of ammonia from $4.08 to $1.37. 
Today in spite of increasing costs, the 
line is being held surprisingly well 
with sulfate of ammonia selling at 
$1.56 per unit and ammonium nitrate 
at $1 Nitrate of soda 
has not fared as well, and its unit 


73 per unit 
price is $2.81. Because of this it is 
feeling the competition from other 
nitrogen materials 

The story of the fertilizer in- 
dustry closely parallels that of nitro- 
gen, and the economics of this in- 
dustry has been stated very clearly 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics of the U. § 
Agriculture 


Department of 
They state that com- 
pared with what it bought in 1939, 
the farmer's dollar on May 15, 1950, 
would buy 40<¢ worth of seed, 48¢ 
worth of food, 42¢ worth of clothes, 
46¢ worth of feed, 57¢ worth of 
machinery, 70¢ worth of fertilizer 
Our short survey clearly shows 
that the 
“Beast.” is still growing and is matur- 


“Prince,” born of the 


ing with increased potentialities. At 
the same time, we can have the 
gratifying re-assurance that this 
handsome “Prince” is being nurtured 
by responsible operators who stand 
ready to change him to his original 
status if necessity requires it 
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SAVE MONEY...SAVE WORRY 


Store =» 


Fertilizer 
... the MARIETTA 
Air-Cell Way 


flexible MARIETTA storage system 
fertilizers against fire, sweat, pilferage and the ele 
ments and keeps them Constructed of 4 
thick air-cell concrete staves, thev will outlast any 
system you can build. With extra storage capacity, 
you can buy in larger quantities at lower prices and 
and fireproof will pay 


This protects 


bone-drv. 


because they are wind vou 


lower insurance rates, 
trained erection crews can erect 


time 


Our own specially 


these bins ready for filling in record 


For full detail 


"a 

—_ v . 

— - ‘ wire or write ou 
dé oll + nearest office 


Dept. 44 


THE MARIETTA CONCRETE CORPORATION 


MARIETTA, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Race Rd. & Pulaski Hwy., Baltimore 21, Md. 
Hox Charlotte, N. 


1575, 


“COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


Dalton - - - Georgia 


Do you have a Personal Subscription to 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


There are numerous coming articles you will 
want to keep for your own. Why not enter 
your personal subscription today, if you've 
not already done so. One year for $3, two 
years $5, in the U. S. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


MONARCH 


WEED SPRAYS 


NOTE THESE 
BIG FEATURES 


“4 


1 Removable tip and strainer assembly. 
« Unnecessary to disturb pipe connections 
for cleaning or changing sizes. 
Round orifice no “feather” edges to wear 
y Brome quickly. 
3 Threaded strainer cannot jar loose 
« from vibration. 
4 Produce absolutely uniform spray 
efrom edge to edge —no “end jets” 
to cause uneven coverage. 


MONARCH 


MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 
3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 


Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Davis, Calif. 


MUL-SI-MO 


AN EMULSIFIER OF PETROLEUM OILS 
Economical - Effective 


MUL.-SI-MO is especially adapted for the rapid emulsification 
of Oils whose viscosity is 120 Saybolt or less 


RANGE COVERED 
Oils with a viscosity at 120 
Saybolt or less great 
majority of oils used in Dormant 
and Summer Sprays 


GENERAL TEXTURE 
Mul-si-mo is a thin amber 
colored oily liquid about the same 

Viscosity as Kerosene Oil 


METHOD OF USE 
There is nothing complicated 
about the use of Mul-si-mo. It Extensive 
is just poured into the oil to be ne 
treated at the rate of tol rlants en used at a dilution 
depending upon the tightness of l to 10¢ Plants used in 
emulsion desired—then thoro As summer oils 
ly stirred—and the process is 
completed 
RESULT OF MIXING a 
AS ABOVE 20,000 
A practical! 100 Oi ren 
a aan No COST OF MUL-SI-MO 
Per ei 


uct N water—No S« > ‘ 
Potash nor Alkalines Gallons 
per Gallon 5 


NEUTRAL PRODUCT 
Mul-si-mo is Neutrs 

mo Made Emul 

versely affectec 


saline, alkaline or acid re-acting 
waters 
ECONOMICAL TO USE 
— LOW COST 

Mul-si-mo, we believe, is the 
cheapest and most economical 
Emulsifier on the market for the 
emulsification of the oils above 
specified 


NON-TOXIC TO 
PLANTS 


tests have 


cover the 


igh at vleus. } 


f Mul- 
1 to 


at such dilution the rate o 


to water woull be 


Galion 


a 
Ss 
son request.) 


MUL-SI-MO SAMPLES 


A 4 Oz. Sample will be sent upon 


Mulsimo Products, Inc. 
CRANBURY, N. J. 


address all communications to 
25 Paulus Boulevard. New Brunswick, N. J 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Pet 
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- Industry Patents | 


2,516,477 
Petroleum 
issued July 25, to Charles W 


DDT 


tlesville, 


roleum 


weight 


oO 


Co 


per 


kla., 
A 


ce 


LecITHIN 


Solutions 


assignor 


solution 


nt 


« 


ot 


o 


t 


STABILIZER 


te 


lecithin 


Patent 


Moberly, 
» Phillips 
DDT 


petroleum solvent contaiming from 


if 


0.4 


1a 


to 


wherein 


the amount of dissolved DDT is sufficient 


that. on cooling, 


th 


ve 


solution will become 


supersaturated with DDT before reaching 


the 


gins 


Ni 


Robert 
Silver Spring, Md., dedicat 


ten 
to 


perature 


at 


crystallize 


2,517,555 


dzZLI 


A 


Fu 


lton 


which 


the 


AFROSOL 


and 


use of the people of the | 


dis 


pensing 


no 


--] 


Jol 


hi 


S 


rrising 


member having a discharge end 


end adapted to be attached to the out 
let of a container, said member having a 
chamber section, axially disposed walls at 
the end of the chamber section, said walls 
having apertures therethrough, the dia 
meter of the aperture in the wall at the 
discharge end being in the range of O.016 
to 0.024 inch and the diameter of the 
other aperture being im the range of 
0.0135 to 0.020 inch, the area of said 
aperture through the wall at the discharge 
end being to the area of the other aper 
ture mm the approximate ratio of 3 to 2 

2,518,286. Process or AND AF 
PARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
Fertuizers. Patent issued Augus t 
Antime Constant Paris, France t 
to Societe Anonyme des Manufactures de 
Glaces et Produits Chimiques de Saint 
Gobai Chauny @ Cirey. Paris, France 
Apparatus for the manufacture of a fer 
tiizer including an enc! re prising 
a trough. a perforated transverse parti 
tion thereit eans to admut a liquid to the 
trough at one side of the artits eans 
to withdraw tent trot the troug? at 
the other s { the partitx meat 
comprising a helical eyor t e the 
contents aleng the troug! eans to de 
liver finely divided aterial to the trough 
< prising a scrape ynvevor ha ga 
floor cut away to provide an opening of 
progressively dithering that permits 
the fall of aternal im ack nce witl 
parti lar re jure ent ; ler sity ur 
to enclose the falling material eans to 
humidify the enclosed space, and eans 
to draw gases gently tro the er sed 
Pace and ¢ lear 

In a ‘ wal pr ess that 1 luds 
the step of nersing id rea ti 


ate 


Houckess 


nt ist 
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519088 
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Patent issued August 8, 1950, to 


Fales, 
d to the 
An aerosol 


im 


tree 


} 
iat 


nd another 


DT 
I 


Pastt 


I 


Walker 


¥ Co 


Pont de Nemours & Wilmington, Del 
An aqueous water dispersible paste com 
prising a blend of ingredients comprising 
water, finely-divided DDT of at least tech 


nical grade in purity in amount of at 
least 50° of said paste, a surface-active 
agent in amount of from 0 1% to 10% 
by weight of the DDT, and polyvinyl 
alcohol in nount of from 0.2% to LO% 
by weight of the water and in amount 
sufficient to give to the aqueous phase 
exclusive of said surface-active agent, 4 
viscosity of at least 10 centiporses at 25 


C., said polyvinyl alcohol having a vis 
10) centipotses 10% 
°C 


cosity of at least in 


aqueous at 


solution 


2.519, 243. FeRTILizeR SPREADER 
Patent issued August 15, 1950, to M. J 
Giertson, Worthingtor Minn assignor 
of one-half to Milford Davis Reading, 
Minn. A fertilizer atenal spreader de 


for attachment to a tractor having 


signed 


a power take-off, comprising a drive me 
chamsm for connection with said power 
take-off including a vertical rotatably sup 


} . 1 ' 
elatively large plat 


ported shatt, al 
lly with said vertica 


e sup 
ported horizontally | shatt 


passing centrally therethrough, a aterial 
hop supported above and i spaced re 
lation with the plate, said hoy r having 
a downwardly directed outlet centric 
with the vertical shaft, said vertical shaft 
being extended into said | er outlet, a 

ity of fan blades s« to the ver 


in close prox to the top surface of 
the plate agit bade armed by the 
pper end of the verti al shaft and dis 
posed im the pr tlet, and means tor 
controlling the flow of aternal tl igh 
the hopper outh to said ate pris 
ng a pair of apertured plate lisposed one 
upon the the and each having it 
let opening, the said pair of red 
posit ed t lose ud hoy 
the said apertured plates being 
able ar dsthe ertica hatt 

e hopper outlet and said fa 
Nliade ind ca for turning the plates 
together or relative to one another throug! 
of at least 180° whereby to dis 
the ite onto the top of the 
ent ed plate ™ enther of twe 

ot the ertical shaft 

Trade Mark Applications 

W ESTVACO, in script letters, for u 


i BHC 


Dibr 


( t New York ' ‘ 
F her 1926 

Desien. in Mack box with white 
letters “M P D”™ the { est tr 
preparations na y insect ice fungi 


cides and rodenticides Filed Oct. 28, 
1947. by General Chemical Co., (Now 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York.) 
1947 
black 


Claims use since July 17 
capital 


MeRTHON 642. in 
letters. for insecticides and agricultural 
fungicides. Filed Feb. 17, 1949, by Central 
Chemical Corp., Hagerstown, Md Claims 
use since Dec, 20, 1948 

HGI. in large black capital letters 
tor gamma isomers ot benzene hexachlor 
ide Filed Aug. 18 1949, by Hooker 


Niagara Falls, N ¥ 


18, 1947 


Electrochemical Co., 
Clams Aug 
in white capital letters 


use since 


ExcreLsior 


on Mack background, for sulfur. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1949, by Stautler Chemical Co 
San Francisco, Calif. Claims use since 


1924 
Bu 


ranged in semi-circle 


Aug. 5, 


in capital letters at 


for insect baits and 


STINKY 


insecticides. Filed Oct. 26, 1949, by Wil 

liam E. Brown, Pewaukee, Wis. Claims 
ise since Sept. 18, 1949 

WeEEDEX, in capital letters, with the 

first and last letters extending below the 

others, for chemical preparation for ex 

weeds. Filed Nov. 15, 1949 


terminating 
by Robert England trading as James Good 


Co.. Philadelphia. Claims use since Mar 
21, 1925 

CoroMATeE. in capital letters, for 
fungicide for control of plant diseases 
Filed Nov. 26, 1949, by Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co Pittsburgh, Claims use since 
Apr. 25, 1949 

CoroTHion, in capital letters, for 
insecticide. Filed Nov. 26, 1949 by Pitts 


| te Glass Co Pittsburgh, Pa 


burgh Plate 
Claims use since May 4, 1949 
DiLaN, in thin capital letters, for 
nsecticides Filed Nov. ¥ 1949, by Com 
ercial Solvents Cory New York, Clams 
se since Oct 10, 1949 
Iminoi-D, in ster i capital letter 
cidal compositions and stabilizers 
which prevent of retard forma 
tn t precipitates or mms luble matters 1 
herbicidal compositions during storage oF 
se thereof. Filed Mar h 21 1949, by 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem il Co., Pitts 
burgh. Pa. Claims use since Dec. 17, 1948 
CARBACRYL, in capital letters, with 
the first and last letters in larger size than 
the other for insecticides rodenticides 
{ igants, acaricides herbicides and at 
thropodicides. Filed Apr. 13, 1949, by 
America Cyanamid © New York 
Clair use since Apr. 14, 1949 
Tepco, in italic capital letters with 
first letter larger thar other for benzene 
hexachloride benzaldehyde benzol and 
benzoate of soda. File d Nov. 25, 1949 by 
Tennessee Products & Chemical Cory 
Nashville. Tenn. Claims use since July 10 


ME, im capital 


NeEMAF! 


1949 


PRoLAN. in thin capital letters, for 
insecticides. Filed Nov. 30, 1949 by Cor 
‘ il Solvents Corp, New York Clan 
se since Oct. 10, 1949 
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Rates for classified advertisements are ten 
cents per word, $2.00 minimum, except those 
of individuals seeking employment, where the 
cate is five cents per word, $1.00 minimum. 
Address al! replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS, 254 W. 3ist St.. New York 1. 
Closing date: 25th of preceding month. 


Positions Wanted: 


Plant Pathologist: Ph.D. minor pant 
physiology; highest qualifications; 
publications; young; desires funda- 
mental research work in the chemical 
control of disease in U. S. or abroad 
Experience in root rot research and 
soil fumigation. Address Box No. 470, 
eare of Agricultural Cheicals 


Chemist: Ten years experience with 
degrees in biochemistry and bacteri 
olgy. Can handle plant, production, 
sales, insecticides, fungicides, germ 
icides, and allied specialties. Excellent 
record. Best references. Desires new 
connection with manufacturer in any 
capacity where experience and train 
For further informa- 
tion, address Box No. 471, care of 
Agricultural Chemicals 


ing will count 


Plant Pathologist: With training in 
screening of organic compounds as 
fungicides, ete. Field experience in 
crop disease control and herbicides. 
Extension experience. Speak Spanish. 
No objection Latin American location. 
Address Box No. 470, care of Agricul 
tural Chemicals 


Positions Open: 


Field Representative: 
chemical large 
manufacturer of basic insecticides, De 
biology or equi- 


Agricultural 
sales for reputable 
gree in entomology 
valent experiment station or other ex- 
perience required. Midwest territory. 
Address Box No. 468, care of Agri 
cultural Chemicals. 


Manufacturing Chemist: capable of 
handling production of chemical speci 
alties, sanitary chemicals and insecti 
cides. Must be capable of taking full 
charge of all production problems from 
equipment through finished prodacts. 
Party must be willing to locate in 
leadirg Texas city. Company repre- 
sentative will be in New York City 
November 2nd through November 15th. 
Address Box No. 469, care of Agri 
cultural Chemicals 


Cantact Man, with broad backgrounl 


in economic poisons, and well-versed 
in chemistry. Could be an entomolo 


80 


gist or horticulturist. Considerable 
travelling necessary. Give details cf 
age, education, experience, also salary 
expected. Write Box AC 1848, 221 
West 4lst St.. New York 18, N. Y 


For Sale: 


For Sale: November 1950 to Spring 
1951 delivery, 10° Gamma Benzene 
Hexachloride Dust concentrate and 
wettable powder. Pack fiber drums or 
1002 bags. Address inquiries to 
Chemical Formulators, Inc. Box 35 
North-Charleston, W. Va. Also solicit 
inquiries for custom packaging, pow- 
liquid. Complete grinding 
blending and packaging service. 


der and 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 4-4731 


CSET CPCS OO 


ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer and Chemist 


b) 


+ 
bb tetttrtttttttst tt tt 6 6 64W. 


(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 
ment of the eumpeine Islands. Retired 
Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 
Consultant in reference to spray injury 
and damage, claims, including imports 
of fruits and nuts, formulas, labeling, 
advertising and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Palo Alto, California 


Ay 
5666656565965 55555558 


PELL LLL AI 


Oe ot ee ee ee 


DR. E.C. PATTEE 
Cc iti Chemical Engi 


Plant Design 
Process Development 
Waste Recovery 
Market Surveys 
Provident Bank Building 


Cincinneti 2, Ohio 


FLORIDA FIELDTRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 


P. O. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florido 


— 
Hyman-Shell Statement 


A statement outlining the 


between Shell 


Julius 


working — relations 


Chemical Corporation and 
Hyman & Company has been issued 
by the two companies. The statement 
amplifies the previous announcement 
effect that Shell 
Corporation is the exclusive agent for 

| unformulated ald- 


domestic sale of 
rin and dieldrin made by Hyman 


to the Chemical 


On all matters of common in 
terest, the two firms will work in 
close collaboration. Departments com 
mon to both remain intact, but will 
be coordinated so that each performs 
as far as complementary 


possible 
functions. Under the working agree 
ment all ten Shell Chemical Corpor 
available to 
aldrin and dieldrin Both 
Hyman and Shell entomological and 


sales personnel will participate in pro 


ation district offices are 


accounts 


duct development and field service 
The Shell Agricultural Research 
Laboratory at Modesto, California, 
carries Out cooperative research stud- 
ies with Dr. Y. P 
the Hyman Company's bioassay lab 
Dr. E. W 
Shell's Product Development work 
He will work with W. E. McCauley, 
Dr. C. C. Compton and R. E. Ham 


man, Hyman entomologists, on prob 


Sun, director of 


Bodine is in charge of 


lems of mutual interest in product 
development and field research 

The Hyman Company will con- 
tinue the major basic research on 


the two products, including toxic- 
ological studies now well under way 
Problems of a technical nature are 
Hyman Company's 


Residue 


studies are being carried on concur 


referred to the 


sales service laboratory 


rently by both organizations 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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c. S. C. Expands Staff 

Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration has announced additions to the 
staff of its Research and Development 
Department at Terre Haute, Indiana 
Dr. Gerald C. M. Harris, formerly 
a mycologist in the Dyestuffs Division 
of I. C. L. Ltd. in England, has joined 
the company as a microbiologist. He 
was for several years on the research 
staff in the Department of Botany at 
Oxford University 

Dr. Bernard L. Lubin, former 
ly in the Calco Chemical Division of 
the American Cyanamid Company, 
has been employed as a chemical en 
gineer. He received his doctor's degree 
from the University of Missouri. New 
microbiologist with the company is 
Theodore H. Elferdink, Jr., a gradu 
ite of the University of Michigan 


° 7 
Announces New Address 
Theodore Riedeburg Associ 


ates have announced a new location in 
New York City, Sixty-third floor, 
Chrysler Building, The firm now re 
presents the Emulsol Corporation, 
Chicago, and the Chase Products Co., 
Maywood, III 

e 


PCO’s To Cincinnati 

Holding its 18th annual con 
vention at Cincinnati, the National 
Pest Control Association plans to 
have one of its largest registrations 
it the three-day meeting October 
23-25 Headquarters are at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel 

The program called for talks 
by Dr. Fred C 
chief, bureau of entomology and 
plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A., Wash 


ington; association secretary Wm. O 


Bishopp, assistant 


Buettner, New York; and association 
president, Harold E 


m 
vt ht 


Jennings, Chi 


Dr. Bishopp’s topics are “Fly Con 
trol in 1950" and “Using Insecticides 
Safely.” Walter W. Dykstra will 
discuss “New Developments and 
Techniques in Rodent Control,” and 
other topics slated for discussion in- 
clude new insecticides, public rela- 
tions, insurance and liability prob- 
lems. The annual banquet will be 
held October 25 


OCTOBER, 1950 


OCTOBER, 1950 


Agricultural Chemicals, Inc. Sept. 
Aluminum Company of America, Chemical 
Vv. 

American Cyanamid Co. Sept. 
Andrews, W. R. E. 70 
Antara Products, Inc. Sept. 
Arkansas Rice Growers Ass'n. 62 
Arkell and Smiths Co. 20 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co. August 
Atlas Powder Co. $2 


Attapulgus Clay Co. 


Bagpak Division, International Paper Co. 46 


Beckman Instruments 12 
Betner. Benj. C. Co. Sept. 
Bradley & Baker 66 
Baughman Mig. Co. Sept. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 17 & 72 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Div., Union 

Carbide & Carbon Corp. June 
Carolina Pyrophyllite Co. ooB 
Chase Bag Co. 19 
Chemical Construction Corp. Sept. 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado 14 & 15 
Chipman Chemical Co. Sept 
Cohutta Tale Co. 78 
Colloidal Products Corp. Sept 
Combustion Engineering-Superheater, Inc. Sept. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. Sept. 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. BO 
Crippen, Raymond C Sept. 
Davison Chemical Corp. August 
De Ong, Dr. E. R. Sept. 
Derris, Inc. Sept. 
Dickerson Co. Sept. 
Dow Chemical Co. 22 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co May 
Emulsol Corp. Sept. 
Ethyl! Corp. Sept 
Fisher Chemical Co. Sept. 
Flag Sulphur & Chemical Co. Sept. 
Floridin Co. ‘4 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills Sept. 
General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical 

& Dye Corp Sept. 
Georgia Kaolin Clay Co. Sept. 
Goggle Parts Co., Inc. Sept. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. Sept. 
Harang Engineering Co. Sept. 
Heckathorn & Co., Ltd. Sept. 
Hercules Powder Co. 4th Cover 
Highway Equipment Co. 58 
Huber, J. M. Co. Sept. 
Hyman, Julius & Co. 10 
Int'l Mineral & Chemical Corp. trd Cover 
Johns Manville Corp. June 
Kolker Chemical Works 8 & 50 
Kraft Bag Co. 7? 
Linck, O. E. Co. Inc. Sept. 
Lion Oil Co. 16 


Marietta Concrete Corp. 7s 
Mathieson Chemical Co. 6 
McDermott Bros. & Co. 76 
Monarch Mfg. Co. 78 
Monetta Clay Corp. Sept. 
Monsamo Chemical Co. 21 
Mulsimo Products, Inc. 7s 
National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 08 
National Technical Labs. August 
Naugatuck Chemical Division 76 
Niagara Chemical Division Sept. 
Nopeco Chemicals Sept. 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. Bi 
Orbis Products Corp. 44 
Pattee, Dr. E. C. #0 
Penick, S. B. & Co. 4 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. Sept. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. Sept 


Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. " 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Products o4 
Pittsburgh Agr Chemical Co. 6 
Pittsburgh Place Glass Co. Sept. 
Potash Co. of America a 
Poulsen & Co., A. BE. 66A 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., Inc. ie) 
Private Brands, Inc. 76 


Pulverizing Machinery Co. 


74 
Raymond Pulverizer Div. Sept 
Reade Mfg. Co. Sept 
Riedeburg Associates, Theodore 80 
Rohm & Haas Co. May 
Royster, F. S. & Co. Sept 


Shell Chemical Corp. Sept. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. Sept. 
Southeastern Clay Co. Sept. 
Spraying Systems Co. 7 
Sprout Waldron & Co. Sept. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 63 
St. Regis Sales Corp. Sept. 
Sturtevant Mill Co. Sept. 
Tennessee Corp. Sept. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 18 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 4a 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 38 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 80 
Union Bag Co. 40 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., Carbide 

& Carbon Chem. Div. June 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 60 
United Clay Mines, Inc. Sept. 
U. S. Potash Company Sept. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 76 
Vanderbilt, R. T. & Co. 69 
Velsicol Corp. “4 
Virginia-Carolina Chem. Corp. 8 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 6B 
Woudhuysen, H. L. & Associates Sept. 
Woolfolk Chemical Works, Lid. Sept. 

e4 


Young Machinery Corp. 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefully but 
no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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LWAYS, the salesman who arrives unheralded, un- 
known and unsung to call on new prospects has two 
strikes on him before he ever gets to see the buyer. But 
the salesman whose company nome and products are 
known to the buyer in advance has the best chance to 
get on base,—the best chance to get the order. Advertis- 
ing is the modern approved method of making your firm 
and your products known to buyers before your salesman 


gets there. 


Now in the field of chemicals for agriculture, the same 
rule applies. If you would improve your salesmen's bat- 
ting averages with their order books, we suggest regular 


advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


TALE ENDS 


HE 1951 Spring meeting of the 
Natl. Agricultural Chemicals 
Association may be held in Florida 
Although not announced officially to 
attendants at the recent Spring Lake 
meeting, the talk about the Miami 
Beach gathering in the spring seemed 
to have the approval of NAC 
officials. The proximity of orange 
groves would permit a_ first-hand 
study of pest control in that area 
it is pointed out and it would 
be the first opportunity for the group 
as a whole to visit the citrus industry 
Credit for an assist in the As 
sociation’s deciding on the Florida 
meeting, if they decide to go there 
should go to Frank L. Holland 
Florida Agricultural Research In 
stitute, Winter Haven. and to W 
Mercer Rowe, Flag Sulfur Co., Tam 
pa, for their “salesmanship in bring 
ing before the committee members, the 
advantages of a Flonda convention. 
e 
The editor, while en route t 
the recent centenmial celebration of 
Pennsalt Co., stepped off the tram 
in Philadelphia, and remembering that 
the company was to furnish trans 
ion to its Whitemarsh Labora 
celebration was under 
thoard a bus marked 
parked nearby. The occu 
he vehicle didn’t look much 
busin ss men wh 
centennial 


t) 
" 


luncheon, and upon closer inspect 


ome famous faces appeared. Ther 

sat Joe DiMaggio ¢ horts, big as 
life! Th ‘Special is taking th 
New Y sto the stadium f 

1 tussle with the A’s. But the t 


Hy 


MeChintic, chairman 
lation trath 


: 1 
yiments Py 


ittee In an ex 
has served on th 


16 years 
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wae mittee received compli th 
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“ He had announced his resignation at 
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International phosphates 


ALL COMMERCIAL GRADES 
Florida Pebble Phos phate 
Tennessee Phosphate 


Ceo Se + ORE ge te a 


PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General O ffices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
Mines and Plants in Florida at Noralyn, Peace Valley, Achan, Mulberry; 
in Tennessee at Mt. Pleasant and Wales 
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More detailed information summarizing cur- 
rent federal or state recommendations for the 
control of these pests is available from: 


HERCULES PQWDER COMPANY 


970 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
MAKERS OF TECHNICAL TOXAPHENE FOR AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Toxaphene Will 
Kill These Pests 


ALFALFA WEEVIL 
ARMY WORMS 
ASTER LEAF MINER 

BEEF CATTLE LICE 

BEEF CATTLE TICKS 

BLISTER BEETLES 

BOLL WEEVIL 

BOLLWORM 

CHINCH BUG 

COTTON APHID 

COTTON FLEAHOPPER 
COTTON LEAFWORM 

FALL ARMYWORM 

GARDEN WEBWORM 

GOAT LICE 

GRASSHOPPERS 

GREEN CUTWORM 

HOG LICE 

HORN FLY 

LEAFHOPPERS 

PEAR PSYLLA 

RAPID PLANT BUG 
SALT-MARSH CATERPILLAR 
SERPENTINE LEAF MINER 
SHEEP TICK 

SOUTHERN GREEN STINK BUG 
SPITTLEBUG NYMPHS 
SUGAR BEET WEBWORM 
SWEET CLOVER WEEVIL 
TARNISHED PLANT BUG 
THRIPS 

TOBACCO BUDWORM 
TOBACCO HORNWORM 
TOMATO HORNWORM 
TOMATO PINWORM 
VELVETBEAN CATERPILLAR 
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